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May  peace, 
prosperity,  and  joy 
be  yours  this 
Christmas  season. 

THE  EDITOR  AND  STAFF 


Since  this  red  rose,  whose  fragrant  face  is  creased 
With  time,  a perfumed  beauty  of  the  dying  age, 

Is  truly  not  a rose,  no  flower  feast, 

But  countless  atoms  swirling  in  their  cage 
Of  petals  old;  since  all  the  planets  tread 
along  one  worn-out  path,  as  does  the  earth 
Too  spin  in  an  atomic  waltz,  well-bred; 

And  since  this  dance  of  ancient,  noble  birth 
Repeats  itself  beyond  the  human  mind 
With  variations  infinite  in  space; 

Then  life  is  all  the  same  in  form,  not  kind, 

And  all  molecular  is  of  one  race. 

And  endless  stars  are  kin  to  shrivelled  rose, 

So  Christ  a pattern  shared  with  all  his  foes. 

Banuta  Rubess , North  Toronto  Collegiate 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Poetry  73, 
published  by  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
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The  Supreme  Court 

Decides! 

Noon-Hour  Supervision -Voluntary  or  Compulsory? 


Melvyn  P.  Robbins 

Department  of  Educational  Administration,  OISE 

Rejecting  the  assertion  that  certain 
out-of-classroom  supervisory  functions 
are  voluntary,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
f Canada  has  unanimously  decided  that  the 
teachers  in  Winnipeg  have  an  implied 
contractual  obligation  to  provide  noon- 
hour  supervision  of  hallways,  playgrounds, 
and  lunchrooms.1 

The  Winnipeg  Teachers’  Association, 
the  teachers’  local  bargaining  unit,  had 
directed  its  members  to  withhold  these 
services  as  part  of  its  work-to-rule  cam- 
paign. In  response,  the  Winnipeg  School 
Division  (the  local  board  of  education)  had 
hired  additional  staff  in  order  to  maintain 
adequate  noon-hour  services.  Although 
divided  four  to  three  on  the  question  of 
damages,  the  Supreme  Court  also  upheld 
the  decision  of  the  Manitoba  Court  of 
Appeal: 

‘the  Association  [ teachers  ] by 
counselling  its  members  to  withhold  this 
service  was  in  breach  of  its  binding 
collective  agreement  with  the  Division 
[board]  and  is  therefore  liable  in 
damages  for  the  expense  incurred  by 
the  Division  in  providing  that  supervision.  ’ 

The  damages  amounted  to  $58  083.1 4 
plus  $12  000  in  interest  and  legal  costs. 

The  implications  of  this  decision  are 
profound  for  collective  bargaining 
specifically,  and  working  relations  gen- 
erally, for  Ontario  teachers  and  boards 


of  education  as  well  as  their  local  and 
provincial  federations  and  councils. 
However,  before  discussing  these 
implications  it  is  useful  to  have  an 
understanding  of  the  events  that  led  to 
the  decision  and  the  various  issues  that 
were  directly  or  vicariously  considered 
by  the  courts. 

Chronology  of  Events 

1.  November  1969.  Negotiations  begin 
with  teachers’  claiming  that  noon-hour 
supervision  duties  are  voluntary. 

The  Association  (teachers)  gave  notice 
to  the  Division  (board)  that  it  wished  to 
negotiate  a new  collective  agreement,  and 
it  presented  a proposal  containing  the 
following  provision: 

'That  the  new  agreement  for  1970-1971 
give  consideration  to  noon-hour 
supervision,  according  to  the  following 
conditions: 

(a ) Noon-hour  supervision  shall  be  a 


voluntary  assignment  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher; 

(b)  Where  teachers  voluntarily  undertake 
noon-hour  supervision  assignments,  an 
equivalent  compensatory  period  shall  be 
time-tabled  for  immediately  before  or 
after  the  period  of  supervision.  ’ 

This  notice  began  an  unsuccessful 
period  of  collective  bargaining  between 
the  Association  and  the  Division,  which  " 
was  to  continue  until  December  1 970. 

At  that  time  a compulsory  board  of 
arbitration  issued  a binding  award. 

2.  November  1969.  Trustees  claim  that 
noon-hour  services  are  obligatory.  The 
Division  replies  to  the  noon-hour 
supervision  proposal  in  these  terms: 

‘Noon-hour  supervision  has  always  been 
considered  an  extremely  important  part 
of  the  teacher's  daily  duties,  as  it  relates 
directly  to  the  safety  of  the  students.  The 
Division  has  introduced  the  concept  of 
teacher  aides  to  assist  teachers  with  those 
parts  of  the  supervision  which  are  least 
pleasant.  Teachers,  however,  are  still 
required  to  be  available  for  noon-hour 
supervision  and  because  The  Public 
School  Act  requires  this  supervision  we 
are  not  in  a position  to  agree  to  super- 
vision on  a voluntary  basis.’ 

The  Association  withdrew  its  proposal 
over  the  objection  of  the  Division,  and 
the  arbitrator  apparently  ruled  at  a later 
date  that  the  matter  was  not  in  dispute 
and  would  not  be  arbitrated. 
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ft  The  instructional  services  . . . are  the  minimal 
requirement  of  the  teachers,  but  that  may 
be  extended  on  the  direction  of  the 
principal  to  include  the  whole  of  the 

noon-hour  period . . 


ft 


Manitoba  Court  of  Appeal 


3.  May  1970.  Teachers  work  to  rule; 
board  hires  additional  staff. 

The  Association  directed  its  teacher- 
members  to  withdraw  voluntary  services 
and  to  work  to  rule.  Withdrawn  services  in- 
cluded supervision  of  extracurricular 
activities  including  athletics,  music, 
dramatics,  hobby  or  interest  groups,  etc.; 
special  tutoring  before  and  after  school; 
early  reporting  and  leaving  from  work; 
and  noon-hour  supervision  of  hallways, 
playgrounds,  and  lunchrooms. 

The  directive  took  the  form  of  a letter, 
which  read  in  part: 

‘The  council  at  its  meeting  on  Thursday, 
28th  May,  1970  voted  in  tavour  of  the 
recommendation.  Accordingly  the  mem- 
bership is  requested  to  maintain  the 
withdrawal  of  voluntary  services  and  work 
to  contract  conditions  at  schools.' 

The  majority  of  teachers  complied, 
accepting  the  opinion  that  the  withdrawn 
services  were  voluntary  and  not  con- 
tractual. The  Division  hired  additional 
staff  in  order  to  maintain  adequate 
noon-hour  supervision. 

4.  October  1970.  The  Division  files  suit. 
The  Division  decided  to  sue  the 
Association,  as  the  local  bargaining  unit 
directing  the  work-to-rule  campaign, 
for  damages  in  respect  to  the  withdrawal 
of  noon-hour  supervisory  services. 

5.  October  1972.  The  teachers  win  first 
round — noon-hour  duties  declared 
voluntary;  the  board  appeals. 

The  trial  judge  dismissed  the  Division’s 
action  and  upheld  the  Association’s 
position  that  noon-hour  supervision  was 
voluntary.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice 
Hunt: 

‘It  is  apparent  that  the  Division,  the 
Association  and  all  the  teachers  affected 
by  this  multitude  of  matters  dealing  with 
their  respective  relationships  must  be 
confused  by  a certain  looseness  of 
language. . . . 

‘It  is  my  opinion  that  none  of  the  Acts, 
regulations,  agreements  or  codes  require 
a teacher  to  provide  supervisory  services 
during  the  midday  intermission.  That 
some  teachers,  conscientious  and  willing 
to  contribute  more  than  a strict 
interpretation  of  their  obligations  requires, 
have  voluntarily  provided  such  services 
in  the  past  is  admitted.  Some  may  have 
done  it  out  of  concern  for  the  pupils  and 
others  may  have  done  it  to  avoid  solitary 
confrontations  with  their  employers  or 
superiors. . . . 

'The  Division  has  no  right  under  the 
present  agreements,  statutes  or  regula- 
tions, to  require  its  teachers  to  provide 
supervisory  services  during  midday 
intermission.' 

6.  March  1973.  The  board  wins  the 
second  round — noon-hour  duties  are 
implied  contractual  obligations; 
Association  responsible  for  damages. 


The  Manitoba  Court  of  Appeal  was 
unanimous  in  its  reversal  of  the  trial 
court’s  decision.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
held  that: 

‘The  principal  is  empowered  and  required 
to  provide  the  supervision  and  can  only 
do  this  through  his  teaching  staff.  The 
instructional  services  . . . are  the  minimal 
requirement  of  the  teachers,  but  that  may 
be  extended  on  the  direction  of  the 
principal  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
noon-hour  period  [tor  some  feachers]. . . . 

‘It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  school 
teachers  are  under  a duty  arising  from 
an  implied  contractual  obligation  to 
provide  noon-hour  supervision  at 
secondary  schools  under  the  direction 
of  the  school  principal. ' 

Having  disposed  of  the  noon-hour 
issue,  the  Court  of  Appeal  had  to  decide 
on  the  nature  and  extent  of  damages,  if 
any,  that  the  Association  owed  to  the 
Division.  The  Court  found  that  'every 
collective  agreement  is  binding  upon  the 
bargaining  agent’  and  that  the  Association 
as  the  local  bargaining  unit  was  the 
bargaining  agent;  and  that  the  Association 
had  an  obligation,  under  the  contract,  to 
place  the  issue  of  noon-hour  supervision 
before  an  arbitration  board;  and  that 
the  Association  decided  upon  a work- 
to-rule  campaign  instead.  The  Court 
commented  and  held: 

‘The  issue  of  noon -hour  supervision, 
though  the  subject  of  negotiation,  was  not 
placed  before  the  arbitration  board, 
indeed  it  was  withdrawn  by  the  Association 
over  the  objection  of  the  Division.  The 
Association  relying  on  the  opinion  of  its 
solicitor  that  this  service  was  voluntary, 
and  in  face  of  the  contrary  opinion  of  the 
Division,  counselled  its  members  to 
"work  to  rule"  and  to  regard  noon-hour 
and  other  supervision  as  voluntary. 

'By  adopting  that  course  of  action  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Association  committed 
a breach  of  the  binding  collective  agree- 
ment for  which  it  is  liable  in  damages 
both  at  common  law  and  by  statute  for 
the  expense  incurred  by  the  Division  in 
providing  noon-hour  supervision  tor  the 
period.  ’ 

The  Court  of  Appeal  ordered  that  the 
Division  recover  damages  from  the 


Association  in  the  amount  of  $58  083.14 
plus  costs  and  interest  of  $1 2 000.  (Ouch!) 
This  amount  represented  the  expense  of 
providing  noon-hour  supervision  for 
pupils  in  the  ten  affected  schools. 

7.  October  1975.  Board  wins  final  round 
— Association  out  $58  083.14  plus  costs. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  was 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  the  teachers 
were  responsible  for  noon-hour 
supervision.  The  justices  were  divided  on 
the  question  of  the  Association’s 
responsibility  for  damages.  The  majority 
upheld  the  opinion  of  the  Manitoba 
Court  of  Appeal: 

‘This  action  [directing  teachers  to  work 
to  rule]  was  taken  with  a view  to  applying 
pressure  on  the  Division  in  connection 
with  the  negotiations  for  the  new 
contract.  It  was  done  while  the  1969 
agreement  was  still  in  effect.  By  its  action 
the  Association  called  upon  its  members 
to  discontinue  services  which  it  described 
as  voluntary,  but  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Division  was  entitled  to  have  per- 
formed. In  the  result,  at  a time  when  the 
contractual  obligations  of  the  teachers, 
under  the  collective  agreement,  to 
perform  noon-hour  supervisory  services 
was  very  much  in  dispute,  the  Association 
elected  to  counsel  the  withdrawal  of 
those  services,  and  not  to  have  that  issue 
decided,  as  it  was  obligated  to  do,  by  the 
procedures  laid  down  in  the  collective 
agreement  tor  the  settlement  of  disputes. 

‘In  my  opinion  the  action  thus  taken  by 
the  Association  constituted  a breach  of 
the  agreement.  Its  directions  were  carried 
out  by  its  members,  and,  as  a result,  the 
Division  was  put  to  expense  to  provide 
the  services  which  the  teachers  had 
refused  to  perform.’ 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Bora  Laskin,  Chief  Justice 
of  Canada,  in  a dissenting  opinion, 
agreed  with  his  brother  Justices  on  the 
court  that  noon-hour  duties  were  required: 

7 find  it  entirely  consistent  with  the 
duties  of  principals  and  of  teachers  that 
the  latter  should  carry  out  reasonable 
directions  of  the  former  to  provide  on  a 
rotation  basis  noon-hour  supervision  of 
students  who  stay  on  school  premises 
during  the  noon-hour,  so  long  as  the 
school  premises  are  kept  open  at  such 
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time  for  the  convenience  of  students  who 
bring  their  lunches,  or  who  purchase  food 
at  a school  canteen,  if  there  be  one. . . . 

' ‘Teachers  are,  no  dopbt,  incon- 
venienced if  they  have  to  supervise 
students  during  their  common  lunch 
hour,  and  I should  have  thought  it  not 
unreasonable  that  consideration  be 
shown  tp  them  by  way  of  compensating 
time  off  as  a quid  pro  quo — the  parties' 
collective  relations  envisage  that 
directions  will  be  given  from  time  to  time 
by  the  principals  of  the  schools  which 
may,  when  issued,  become  part  of  the 
duties  to  be  discharged  under  the 
collective  agreement.  I do  not  agree  with 
the  Association’s  contention  that  any  such 
directions  to  be  valid  must  be  limited 
to  instructional  duties  during  the 
instructional  day.  ’ 

Writing  the  opinion  for  the  minority, 

I the  Chief  Justice  expressed  the  view  that 
the  matter  should  have  been  brought  to 
arbitration  and  not  to  the  courts.  He 
would  have  reversed  the  Court  of  Appeal 
on  the  matter  of  damages  and  sent  the 
issue  back  to  the  parties  concerned  for 
arbitration. 

Implications:  Questions  and  Answers 

The  case  has  a number  of  implications 
of  interest  to  Ontario  educators  and 
trustees.  These  can  be  conveniently 
grouped  under  three  headings:  implied 
contractual  obligations,  legal  liability  for 
withdrawn  services,  and  conflict 
resolution  techniques. 

Implied  Contractual  Obligations 
Q.  Are  there  duties  that  a teacher  in 
Ontario  must  perform  that  are  not  clearly 
specified  in  the  individual  contract,  the 
collective  agreement  between  the 
teachers'  bargaining  unit  and  their  board, 
the  statutes,  and/or  the  regulations? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Within  the  constraints  imposed  by  law, 
courts  generally  choose  the  more  practical 
solution  to  a problem;  and  it  is  impractical 
to  expect  that  a complete  description  of 
all  of  the  duties  of  a teacher  can  be 
specified  in  written  documents.  As  Chief 
Justice  Laskin  pointed  out  in  the 
Winnipeg  case,  ‘Almost  any  contract  of 
service  or  collective  agreement  which 
envisages  service,  especially  in  a 
professional  enterprise,  can  be  frustrated 
by  insistence  on  “work  to  rule”  if  it  be  the 
case  that  nothing  that  has  not  been 
expressed  can  be  asked  of  the  employee.’ 

In  this  type  of  case  the  courts  find  it 
reasonable  to  hold  that  in  every  contract 
there  are  both  specific  and  implied 
obligations. 

Q.  Are  there  tests  that  can  be  used  to 
determine  if  a particular  assignment  is 
either  an  implied  obligation  that  must  be 
obeyed  or  a request  that  can  be  ignored 
with  legal  immunity? 

A.  Yes,  there  are,  but  the  ultimate 


determination  in  a particular  situation  may 
require  a judicial  decision.  Chief  Justice 
Laskin  suggested  several  standards  of 
reasonableness  that  may  be  applied: 

(1 ) the  assignment  must  be  related  to  the 
purpose  and  tasks  of  the  board;  (2)  the 
request  must  be  seen  as  fair  to  the 
employee;  and  (3)  the  order  must  be 
related  to  the  teachers’  defined  duties. 

Q.  Is  it  likely  that  noon-hour  supervision 
could  be  interpreted  as  an  implied 
contractual  obligation  in  Ontario? 

A.  Probably.  A comparison  of  Ontario 
regulations  and  Acts  with  similar 
documents  in  Manitoba  strongly  suggests 
this  possibility,  or  at  least  the  comparison 
suggests  great  difficulty  in  determining 
the  answer.  Even  though  section  3(3)  of 
Ontario  Regulation  191  reads  The  noon 
recess  for  pupils  and  teachers  shall  not  be 
less  than  forty  minutes,'  the  intended 
interpretation  of  these  words  is  not  clear. 
The  section  could  be  interpreted  to  mean 
a recess  from  instructional  time,  which  is 
discussed  in  section  3(1 );  nor  does  its 
wording  preclude  noon-hour  supervisory 
duties  at  a time  other  than  the  forty-minute 
recess  period.  Even  Mr.  Justice  Hunt, 
who  in  his  trial  decision  favored  the 
teachers,  defined  recess  as  a time  ‘when 
students  are  necessarily  under  super- 
vision and  not  permitted  to  leave  the 
school  grounds.’  Thus  many  terms, 
including  ‘recess,’  ‘daily  session,’ 
‘instructional  time,’  ‘school  day,’  and 
‘working  day,’  need  to  be  clarified  before 
the  issue  of  noon-hour  supervision  can 
be  resolved,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the 
duties  that  is  involved  in  the  voluntary/ 
implied  contractual  obligation  dispute 
in  Ontario. 

Legal  Liability  for  Withdrawn  Services 
Q.  Is  it  illegal  to  work  to  rule?  - 
A.  No,  as  long  as  working  to  rule  does 
not  involve  the  teacher  in  breach  of 
contract,  and  if  it  is  carried  out  according 
to  law.  The  School  Boards  and  Teachers 
Collective  Negotiations  Act,  1 975 
(Ontario),  sections  1 (I)  and  64-71 , 
provides  that  withdrawal  of  service  and 
work  to  rule  are  considered  part  of  a 
strike  and  that  they  can  only  be  carried 
out  after  certain  procedures  are  followed. 
However,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Act 
could  force  teachers  to  perform  voluntary 
services  the  withdrawal  of  which  is  not 
otherwise  a breach  of  contract,  statute, 
or  regulation.  In  fact,  section  71  permits 
teachers  to  withdraw  'voluntary  service  in 
good  faith  and  on  an  individual  basis.' 

This  issue  requires  clarification. 

Q.  What  liability  arises  if  a service  is 
withdrawn  that  is  subsequently  held  to 
have  been  obligatory? 

A.  The  teacher  could  be  dismissed  for 
breach  of  contract.  However,  mass 
dismissals  might  prove  impractical  for  a 
board;  and  where  the  dismissed  teacher 
was  relying  on  the  advice  of  counsel  that 
the  withdrawn  services  were  voluntary, 
a board  of  reference  would  probably 


order  the  contract  to  be  continued. 
However,  if  the  board  suffers  financial 
loss  as  a result  of  an  improper  withdrawal 
of  services,  then  the  board  would  have 
a right  of  legal  action  against  the  teacher 
for  damages. 

Q.  What  other  liability  could  be 
associated  with  an  improper  work-to-rule 
campaign? 

A.  Whoever  knowingly  directs  a teacher 
to  breach  a contract  could  be  held 
responsible  for  damages.  In  addition, 
section  78  of  The  School  Boards  and 
Teachers  Collective  Negotiations  Act, 

1 975,  provides  individual  fines  of  $500 
per  day  and  organization  fines  of  $1 0 000 
for  contravening  the  Act.  An  improper  (at 
least  according  to  the  procedures  of  the 
statute)  work-to-rule  campaign  would 
be  a contravention  of  the  Act.  Be  careful! 

Conflict  Resolution  Techniques 
Q.  It  took  more  than  five  years,  the 
expenditure  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  much  anguish  before  the 
issue  of  noon-hour  supervision  was 
resolved  in  Manitoba.  Are  there  easier, 
quicker,  less  expensive,  and  more 
harmonious  ways  to  resolve  similar  issues 
in  Ontario? 

A.  Yes.  There  are  at  least  four  ways 
besides  litigation  that  could  be  used:  (1) 
the  question  could  be  submitted  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario  for  clarification;  (2)  the 
Minister  could  amend  the  germane 
section  of  statutes  and  regulations  with 
wording  that  permits  only  one  inter- 
pretation; (3)  boards  and  teachers  could 
negotiate  these  as  part  of  collective 
bargaining;  (4)  local  units  could  submit 
the  issue  to  binding  arbitration. 

The  first  approach  is  already  authorized 
by  the  Education  Act,  1974,  section  9(c). 
The  second  could  require  legislative 
action  in  the  case  of  statutory  amend- 
ment and  an  order-in-council  in  the  case 
of  a regulation.  Regulation  1 91 , which 
contains  the  ‘recess’  provision  previously 
referred  to,  could  be  amended  with  a 
minimum  of  difficulty. 

The  January  1 975  Memorandum  of 
Settlement  between  the  Windsor  Board 
and  Secondary  School  Teachers  contains 
an  example  of  the  third  approach  as  it 
might  apply  to  noon-hour  supervision: 

‘The  maximum  teacher  load  for  teaching 
will  not  exceed  thirty  (30)  periods 
in  a 40  period  week,  and  in  addition 
each  teacher  shall  be  on  call  for  two 
specified  periods  per  week  for  supervisory 
duties  as  determined  by  the  principal, 
provided  such  supervisory  duties  shall  not 
replace  supply  teaching  [9.02(i)].‘ 

In  this  case  the  board  has  agreed  to 
restrict  or  limit  one  of  its  apparent  rights. 

The  fourth  solution  is  available  either 
through  a section  in  the  collective 
agreement  that  could  provide  a 
mechanism  for  binding  arbitration  or, 
if  not  in  the  agreement,  by  law  as  provided 
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in  The  School  Boards  and  Teachers 
Collective  Negotiations  Act,  1975 
(section  53). 

An  agreement  generally  provides  and 
the  statute  specifically  provides: 

‘Where  a difference  arises  between  the 
parties  relating  to  the  interpretation, 
application  or  administration  of  this 
agreement,  or  where  an  allegation  is 
made  that  this  agreement  has  been 
contravened,  either  of  the  parties  may, 
after  exhausting  any  grievance  procedure 
established  by  this  agreement,  notify 
the  other  party  in  writing  cf  its  desire  to 
submit  the  difference  or  allegation  to 
arbitration. 

A decision  by  the  arbitration  board  is 
binding  and  enforceable  by  the  courts. 
However,  those  issues  that  involve  an 
interpretation  of  statute  and/or  regulation 
are  subject  to  judicial  review2  notwith- 
standing section  73  of  the  Act.  If  an 
amendment  to  the  statutes  would  permit 
the  arbitration  board  to  submit  reference 
questions  either  directly  or  through  the 
Education  Relations  Commission  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  then  litigation 
might  be  made  unnecessary,  although 
recourse  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
would  still  be  available.3 

Section  53  of  the  Act  would  also  need 
to  be  amended.  As  matters  now  stand 
neither  the  negotiated  agreement  nor  the 
compulsory  arbitration  clause  of  this 
section  would  be  operable  if  neither 
settlement,  final  offer  selection,  nor 
binding  arbitration  [section  28-(2) ] had 
occurred  within  sixty  days  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  fact  finder’s  report  [ section 
1 1 -(3)(b)  ] . Thus  both  teachers  and 
boards  need  to  be  protected  in  the  event 
that  a grievance  or  arbitratable  issue 
arises  that  is  not  part  of  the  collective 


negotiations  (section  9).  Both  sides  might 
enter  into  a continuing  agreement  that 
would  provide  for  such  protection  during 
this  vulnerable  period,  at  least  until  the 
Act  can  be  amended. 

If  binding  arbitration  is  selected  as 
the  dominant  method  of  choice  for 
resolving  conflicts  that  inevitably  arise 
with  written  contracts,  then  it  might  be 
useful  if  a central  agency  such  as  the 
Education  Relations  Commission  were  to 
have  the  responsibility  of  collecting  and 
publishing  arbitration  decisions.  This 
would  assist  boards  and  teachers  and 
lead  to  consistency  in  issue  resolution. 

It  may  well  be  that  section  61  -(1 ) (a)  by 
implication  already  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  provide  this  duty  as  one 
that  is  ‘necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  Act.’  'The  furthering  of 
harmonious  relations  between  boards 
and  teachers’  (section  2)  not  only  is  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  Act  but  is  also 
desired  by  students,  trustees,  teachers, 
and  the  public.  Litigation  generally  does 
not  improve  harmonious  relations  and 
extends  a local  dispute  into  a provincial 
or  national  forum.  Hopefully  these  four 
alternatives  to  litigation  are  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Act  while  at  the 
same  time  they  work  to  resolve  con- 
tentious issues. 

Q.  Can  the  Winnipeg  decision  affect 
collective  bargaining  in  Ontario? 

A.  Yes.  One  suspects  that  caution  will 
be  shown  in  regard  to  work-to-rule 
campaigns.  If  this  means  that  local 
bargaining  units  proceed  directly  to  a 
walkout,  then  the  effect  of  the  case  is 
unfortunate.  A work-to-rule  campaign 
is  not  as  interruptive  as  a walkout  or 
lockout  and  it  provides  a cushion  before 
the  more  extreme  action  is  taken.  It  also 
allows  the  two  bargaining  units  to  gauge 


the  attitude  and  tolerance  of  teachers, 
students,  trustees,  and  the  public.  It 
would  be  a tragedy  if  this  collective 
bargaining  tactic  becomes  inoperative.  ‘ 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

1.  In  general  the  Winnipeg  ruling 
supports  the  view  that  teachers  are 
obligated  to  do  more  than  teach,  and  it 
further  suggests  that  many  assignments 
now  considered  voluntary  by  the 
teaching  profession  would  be  held 
obligatory  by  the  courts. 

2.  The  question  of  which  teacher  services 
are  voluntary  and  which  are  implied  by 
contract  is  far  from  resolved  in  Ontario. 
However,  a board  that  does  not  exercise 
its  right  to  demand  a service  over  a period 
of  time  does  not  lose  its  right  to  do  so 

in  the  future;  similarly,  individual  teachers 
who  perform  voluntary  services  over  a 
period  of  time  do  not  lose  their  right 
to  withdraw  these  services  at  will  or  to 
seek  compensation  for  them. 

3.  Dispute  resolution  mechanisms 
including  grievance  procedures  and 
reference  questions  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario  should  be  employed  if  costly 
litigation  is  to  be  avoided  and  reasonably 
harmonious  relations  maintained. 

4.  The  statutes  and  regulations  of 
Ontario  need  to  be  reviewed  for  clarity 
of  both  content  and  expression. 

5.  The  Education  Relations  Commission 
should  be  given  authority  and  resources 
to  collect  and  publish  arbitration  and 
grievance  records  and  to  stimulate 
research  and  study  in  collective 
bargaining  procedures  in  education. 

6.  The  impact  of  this  case  on  the 
work-to-rule  mechanism  should  be 
investigated  with  a view  to  recommending 
procedures  that  will  preserve  this  tactic 
as  a necessary  and  integral  part  of 
collective  bargaining. 

If  readers  would  like  Orbit  to  publish  more 
articles  related  to  the  legal  context  of 
education,  or  wish  to  offer  their  comments 
on  and  reactions  to  the  present  article, 
they  are  encouraged  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  editor.  Reprint  requests  should  be  sent 
to  the  author.  The  author  acknowledges 
his  debt  to  John  Broome,  J.  L.  Condra, 
Andrew  Effrat,  Darlene  Kaye,  and  Thomas 
Williams. 

Notes: 

1 . The  Winnipeg  Teachers’  Association 
No.  1 ot  the  Manitoba  Teachers'  Society 
and  The  Winnipeg  School  Division  No.  1. 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  (decided 
October  7, 1975,  unpublished),  affirming 
(1973)  36  D.L.R.  (3d)  736;  reversing 
(1972)  31  D.L.R.  (3d)  336.  All  quotations 
referring  to  the  Winnipeg  case  are  from 
this  source. 

2.  As  demonstrated  in  McLeod  et  al.  v. 
Egan  et  al.  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
(decided  May  27, 1974),  46  D.L.R.  (3d) 
150. 

3.  Ibid. 
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...We  are  society,  and  it  is  up  to  us 
to  control  and 
direct  change. 


In  August  of  this  past  year,  Dr.  Mark 
Holmes  took  over  his  duties  as  the  new 
Coordinator  of  the  Office  of  Field  Develop- 
ment, OISE.  Here  he  talks  with  Orbit’s 
editor,  Hugh  Oliver. 


Oliver:  As  I understand  it,  you  originated 
in  England,  were  an  undergraduate  at 
Cambridge,  and  immigrated  here  in  1958. 

I get  the  impression  that  you  almost  wish 
to  forget  your  English  background. 

Holmes:  Yes,  that’s  a fair  statement-.  I 
think  of  myself  very  much  as  a Canadian 
and  I’m  something  of  a Canadian 
nationalist. 

Oliver:  More  Canadian  than  the  Cana- 
dians, perhaps? 

Holmes:  Yes.  Canadians  are  particularly 
known  for  their  non-nationalist  feelings, 
and  I think  perhaps  as  a newcomer  I’m 
more  conscious  of  the  need  for  national- 
ism than  many  of  the  native  born.  To  retain 
identity,  one  has  to  be  aware  of  one’s 
differences  and  one’s  uniqueness. 

Oliver:  I must  say  my  impression  is  that 
Canadians  are  very  absorbed  in  their 
nationality  and  their  search  for  a national 
identity. 

Holmes:  I don’t  agree.  I think  that  applies 
to  a very  small  circle  of  Canadians  and, 
generally  speaking,  one  that  I had  little 
contact  with  until  I came  to  Toronto. 

Oliver:  Your  feeling  is  reflected  in  the 
article  you  have  written  for  this  issue  of 
Orbit.  You  put  emphasis  on  Canadian 
content  almost  to  the  point  that  it  reflects 
hostility  toward  the  United  States. 

Holmes:  Yes,  I think  many  people  would 
see  that  attitude  in  me,  although  I am  a 
graduate  of  an  American  university  and 


attending  it  was  one  of  the  best  experi- 
ences of  my  life.  I feel  no  hostility  on  an 
individual  basis,  and  I have  tremendous 
liking  and  respect  for  Americans  and  their 
contribution.  But  I feel  that  Canada  is  in 
danger  of  being  absorbed,  and  so  I have 
some  hostility  and  alertness  to  creeping 
‘American-ness’  and  the  tendency  for 
American  assumptions  to  become  Cana- 
dian assumptions.  I find  this  increasing 
in  education,  where  premises  that  are 
inappropriate  in  the  Canadian  context 
have  been  quite  harmful. 

Oliver:  I’m  sometimes  asked  about  my 
philosophy  of  education  and  I’m  not  sure 
that  I have  one.  Do  you? 

Holmes:  Yes,  I think  I do.  Basically,  I think 
the  major  responsibility  of  public  educa- 
tion is  to  be  of  service  to  society.  Now, 
in  a democratic  society  such  as  ours  the 
best  service  one  can  give  is  to  permit 
individuals  to  develop  in  many  different 
ways.  I think  we  should  be  bringing  up 
kids  to  become  good  members  of  our 
society  and  to  improve  it,  and  that  involves 
criticizing  and  considering  the  things  that 
are  being  done  and  looking  at  the  gap 
between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be. 

But  this  is  in  contrast  to  today’s  commonly 
held  philosophy  that  society  is  almost 
irrelevant  and  the  purpose  of  education 
is  to  enable  the  individual  to  express  his 
potential.  I consider  this  a very  dangerous 
and  foolish  philosophy.  At  birth  everyone 
has  many  different  potentials,  and  the 
society  he  is  born  into  affects  the  kinds  of 
potential  he  has.  So,  if  we  decide  that 
formal  education  should  get  out  of  the 
kid’s  way  and  let  him  develop  his 
potential,  all  we  are  doing  is  turning  that 
development  over  to  some  other  external 
forces  and,  in  so  doing,  abdicating  the 
responsibility  for  which  we  are  paid  by 
society. 


Oliver:  But  what  of  the  argument  — 
Toffler’s,  say  — that  society  is  changing 
so  rapidly?  What  is  and  what  should  be  as 
we  look  at  them  today  may  not  be  fearfully 
relevant  in  ten  years’  time  when  the 
students  go  out  into  the  world. 

Holmes:  In  the  first  place,  I’m  not  con- 
vinced that  society  is  changing  as  fast  as 
Toffler  would  have  us  believe,  and  in  the 
second,  I think  if  kids  examine  society  as 
it  is  and  realize  that  there  is  always  a 
tension  between  what  is  and  what  should 
be,  this  will  help  them  not  only  to  accom- 
modate to  the  change  that  does  take  place 
but  to  shape  that  change  into  desirable 
forms. 

I want  kids  to  participate  in  bringing 
about  change.  We're  not  just  helpless 
beings  blown  hither  and  thither  by  society; 
we  are  society,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  control 
and  direct  change.  People  say  we're  going 
to  have  a leisure  society  and  so  we  should 
train  kids  for  leisure.  But  I think  we  should 
show  them  that  there  are  options  and 
that  leisure  is  one  of  them  — perhaps 
a very  desirable  one.  Perhaps  most  of 
them  are  already  deciding  that  they  would 
like  more  leisure,  so  it’s  very  likely  that  it 
will  come.  But  that’s  not  the  same  as 
saying  that  it  will  come  and  therefore  you 
had  better  accommodate  yourself  to  it. 

Oliver:  What  about  the  present  school 
structure  and  system?  Is  it  adequate  for 
the  kind  of  philosophy  you  are  proposing? 

Holmes:  Adequate,  yes,  but  not  what  it 
could  be.  People  are  ashamed  to  set  real 
objectives  for  kids  because  they  are  afraid 
of  being  accused  of  altering  the  ways  in 
which  kids  grow;  they  tend  to  abdicate. 

And  this  abdication  starts  at  the  very  top 
and  gradually  filters  down  to  the  class- 
room where  individual  teachers  abdicate 
in  favor  of  the  powerful  remaining 
forces — parents  and  the  media.  And 
parents,  of  course,  vary  tremendously. 
Parents  who  have  fairly  firm  ideas  of  what 
they  want  their  kids  to  be  don’t  have 
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too  many  problems,  but  the  large  numbers 
of  parents  who  cannot  specify  exactly 
what  they  want  face  a major  problem. 

In  Western  society,  the  school  has 
traditionally  been  a means  of  social 
mobility,  and  it’s  a means  whereby  those 
who  have  intelligence,  drive,  and 
motivation  move  up  in  the  world.  Today 
this  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  way  in 
which  many  of  our  schools  operate, 
and  if  a child  comes  from  a background 
where  nothing  is  demanded  or  expected 
of  him,  where  the  parents  are  ignorant  of 
education  and  the  way  of  the  world,  he 
doesn’t  get  very  far.  This  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  our  educational  system. 

Oliver:  Then  your  basic  assumption  is 
that  education  is  a good  method  for 
people  to  climb  the  social  ladder? 

Holmes:  Yes.  People  can  climb  the  social 
ladder  in  many  ways,  and  the  traditional 
ones  are  nepotism,  religion,  social  status, 
luck,  and  education.  Since  education 
represents  achievement  and  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  individual,  and  the  other 
methods  do  not,  I see  it  as  the  best 
method  we  have  and  the  most 
appropriate.  But  if  somebody  comes  along 
and  says,  ‘Look,  we’ve  thought  of  a much 
better  way,’  then  I’m  open  to  being  con- 
vinced. There  are  people  who  think  there 
is  a better  way.  Illich  thinks  he  has  a better 
way  and  it  is,  in  effect,  to  base  entry  to 
the  various  professions  on  examination 
results,  so  that  rather  than  becoming  a 
doctor  by  taking  the  prescribed  education, 
you  just  take  an  examination  and  prove 
competence.  It  seems  ironical  that  the 
people  who  say  there  shouldn’t  be 
competition  in  the  schools,  or  examina- 
tions, or  any  kind  of  quest  for  excellence, 
then  say — when  it  comes  to  entry  to  a 
profession — just  write  an  examination.  I 
would  prefer  to  do  both — give  credit  for 
the  work  kids  do  during  their  school  life 
but  also  set  examinations  with  a 
genuine  standard. 

Oliver:  I’m  not  sure  I have  these  facts 
right.  You  came  to  the  Institute  last 
summer  from  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  education  in  Montreal? 

Holmes:  As  director  of  education  for  a 
suburban  school  board  there. 

Oliver:  And  you  had  been  a school 
principal? 

Holmes:  I was  principal  of  a variety  of 
schools — elementary,  junior  high,  and 
senior  high. 

Oliver:  And  were  you  ever  a curriculum 
consultant? 

Holmes:  Yes,  I was  curriculum  super- 


intendent before  I became  director  of 
education. 

Oliver:  On  coming  from  .Quebec,  what 
were  your  perspectives  on  Ontario 
education? 

Holmes:  I had  certain  prejudices,  which 
have  so  far  proved  to  be  more  justified 
than  I really  expected.  I expected  the 
effects  of  Living  and  Learning,  and  the 
removal  of  standards  and  expectations 
from  the  classroom  to  be  evidenced,  and 
from  a first  look  they  certainly  seem  to  be. 

I am  disappointed  in  that,  because  people 
seem  to  have  got  on  a rather  foolish 
bandwagon  and  taken  it  much  further 
than  I thought  they  would.  I realize 
that  there  are  tremendous  variations  in 
Ontario,  and  I am  sure  that  there  are 
schools  that  epitomize  most  of  the  evils 
of  the  traditional  system — but,  never- 
theless, that  is  my  first  impression. 

Oliver:  You  don’t  sound  too  enamored 
with  Living  and  Learning. 

Holmes:  No!  I was  very  aware  of  it  when 
I was  in  Montreal,  but  not  very  impressed. 
However,  I do  notice  some  favorable 
differences  in  Ontario  education  that  I 
don’t  think  are  just  a matter  of  chance. 
There  seems  to  be  much  higher  morale 
among  the  teachers  than  exists  in 
Quebec.  I think  this  is  partly  financial; 

I think  they’re  better  paid.  But  it’s  not  just 
that.  There  is  also  the  difference  of  the 
lack  of  unionism  among  Ontario  teachers 
as  compared  with  Quebec  teachers,  and 
that  cuts  both  ways.  I’m  not  at  all  con- 
vinced that  it’s  entirely  a plus  for  Ontario. 
Some  good  things  come  from  unionism. 
But,  unquestionably,  it  makes  a difference 
among  teachers.  Like  the  children,  they 
are  happier — but  perhaps  more  docile. 
Schools  in  Ontario  seem  to  be  rather 
more  orderly,  more  respected,  cleaner, 
and  perhaps  happier  places  than  is  very 
often  the  case  in  Quebec. 

Oliver:  I suppose  that  was  the  underlying 
argument  of  Living  and  Learning — to 
have  happier  schools  even  though 
standards  might  drop.  But  we  might  have 
both:  happy  schools  and  high  standards. 

Holmes:  Yes,  that’s  desirable  and 
possible.  I think  the  greatest  happiness 
comes  when  kids  are  working,  and  know 
they  are  achieving,  and  feel  the  reward 
from  that  achievement.  With  the  Living 
and  Learning  set-up,  it’s  very  difficult  to 
get  any  sense  of  achievement  because 
everything  is  so  muddled  and  achievement 
is  not  recognized.  One  can  reward  * 
performance,  it  seems,  in  the  football 
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team  or  something  like  that,  but  one 
cannot  in  any  way  reward  achievement 
in  the  academic  spheres,  and  that  is 
unfortunate.  One  of  my  own  children  is 
rather  inclined  to  be  lazy,  but  even  she, 
after  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  in 
school,  said,  ‘You  know,  I think  it  would 
be  less  boring  if  I had  to  do  something.’ 
And  that  is  true.  She’s  not  unhappy;  no 
one  is  unpleasant  or  nasty  to  her.  She 
just  finds  it  all  rather  dull. 

Oliver:  The  teachers  themselves — their 
personalities — are  a big  factor. 

Holmes:  Yes,  the  individual  teacher  in  any 
subject  is  by  far  the  biggest  variable  in 
the  quality  of  any  child’s  education.  All 
the  things  we  can  do — implement 
Living  and  Learning  or  ignore  Living  and 
Learning,  have  bigger  schools  or  smaller 
schools,  introduce  more  discipline  or 
less  discipline — are  of  little  significance 
compared  with  the  impact  made  by  the 
individual  teacher.  And  here  the  biggest 
influence  is  the  caliber  of  that  teacher, 
which  is  determined  to  a large  degree 
before  he  or  she  starts  teacher  training. 

Oliver:  Teachers  are  born,  not  made? 

Holmes:  I don’t  know  about  born.  I think 
it’s  partly  a question  of  intelligence.  For 
example,  you  are  going  to  find  very  few 
teachers — if  any — who  are  good  at 
teaching,  say,  grade  1 3 mathematics  and 
who  don't  have  a pretty  high  degree  of 
intelligence.  And  this  is  something  that 
teacher  training  cannot  do  very  much 
about.  On  the  other  hand,  I think  teacher 
training  can  help  teachers  get  off  to  a 
reasonable  start  in  the  first  few  years. 

I don’t  have  much  acquaintance  with 
teacher  training  in  Ontario,  but  from 
comments  I’ve  heard  it  doesn’t  sound  too 
different  from  teacher  training  in  Quebec 
and  New  Brunswick.  I think  there  is  a 
culture  shock  when  the  average  teacher, 
particularly  at  the  high  school  level,  hits 
the  classroom  and  finds  conditions  quite 
different  from  what  he  or  she  expected. 
The  general  message  that  comes  from 
teacher  training  is  that  as  long  as  you  have 
an  interesting  program  and  you  individual- 
ize, you  will  not  have  any  problems  in 
teaching,  and  that  is  complete  and  utter 
nonsense.  I have  sometimes  had 
responsibility  for  helping  teachers  who 
were  having  tremendous  difficulty.  They 
were  very  well  prepared,  had  interesting 
lessons,  were  doing  everything  possible 
to  individualize,  but  they  were  having 
impossible  problems. 

Oliver:  Like  what?  Where  did  they  go 
wrong? 

Holmes:  It  seems  to  me  that  they  went 
wrong  in  not  creating  an  environment 


where  learning  could  take  place.  For 
example,  I’ve  seen  a grade  3 class  of 
very  ordinary  kids  just  running  all  over  the 
place,  talking,  and  doing  everything  but 
pay  attention  to  the  lesson.  The  teacher 
was  a nice  person  with  a nice  personality 
and  had  a beautifully  prepared  lesson 
with  interesting  audiovisual  aids.  The  kids 
didn’t  dislike  her,  but  not  one  of  them 
heard  a word  she  said.  She  just  never  got 
them  to  sit  down  and  listen  before  she 
started. 

Oliver:  She  lacked  an  authoritarian 
presence? 

Holmes:  She  lacked  the  realization  that 
one  has  to  have  authority  to  have  the  kids 
do  what  you  want  them  to  do. 

Oliver:  And,  of  course,  it’s  much  harder  in 
these  days  than  in  the  old  days  when 
children  were  conditioned  to  listen  to  the 
teacher.  Now  there’s  not  that  same 
attitude. 

Holmes:  Twenty  years  ago  parents  sent 
kids  off  to  school  with  the  admonition, 
‘Now,  you  do  what  the  teacher  says!’  But 
that’s  very  unlikely  to  happen  today.  There 
is  much  less  automatic  support  from 
parents.  It’s  more  difficult  too  because  the 
teacher  training  institutions  tell  teachers 
that  whatever  happens  they  must  not  be 
authoritarian.  They  must  not  tell  kids  what 
to  do.  It  would  be  a very  brave  school 
board  that  would  write  into  its  objectives 
for,  shall  we  say,  kindergarten,  'Children 
must  be  taught  to  attend,  and  sit  quietly, 
and  listen.’  Though  when  you  speak  to 
kindergarten  teachers — even  the  most 
modern — they  will  admit  that  when  a child 
gets  to  grade  1 or  2 he  should  be  able  to 
sit  down  and  listen  to  a story.  Butto  put 
that  into  an  objective — that’s  another 
matter. 

Oliver:  O.K.,  given  that  you  have  an  orderly 
class  and  you  have  some  knowledge  of 
your  subject,  and.you  are  well  prepared, 
there  is  a kind  of  enthusiasm  in  the  good 
teacher  that  produces  an  enthusiastic 
response  from  the  class.  This  seems  to  be 
a personality  thing,  and  I don’t  know  how 
one  can  train  for  that — perhaps  one 
cannot. 

Holmes:  I agree.  A very  good  teacher 
brings  a kind  of  chemistry  into  the  class- 
room situation.  It  may  not  be  there  all 
the  time,  but  it’s  there  sometimes.  I don't 
think  anybody  knows — I’m  sure  I don’t — 
how  you  train  people  for  that.  We  are 
talking  about  perhaps  twenty  percent  of 
teachers  who  usually  have  that  kind  of 
chemistry.  Probably  the  best  thing  that 
administrators  like  myself  can  do  is  get 


out  of  their  way  and  let  them  go  to  it. 
Whatever  particular  method  they  use,  or 
whatever  particular  philosophy  they 
espouse,  people  like  that  do  a first-rate 
job — whether  they’ve  got  all  the  kids 
working  as  individuals  orwhetherthey’ve 
got  them  as  a class,  whether  they’re 
tyrants  in  the  classroom  or  whether  they’re 
one  of  the  kids.  But  most  teachers  aren’t 
like  that,  and  so  I suppose  the  biggest 
concern  of  training  institutions  (including 
OISE)  and  of  administrators  must  be  the 
vast  majority  of  reasonably  good 
professional  people,  honest  and  hard 
working  but  not  charismatic. 

Oliver:  Some  techniques,  like  micro- 
teaching, where  the  very  good  teacher 
serves  as  a pattern  for  the  teachers  in 
training,  produce  some  results  but 
perhaps  not  very  significant  ones. 

Holmes:  No.  I think  that  the  problem  with 
so  many  of  the  innovations  in  education 
is  that  they  are  based  on  what  somebody 
who  is  really  good  has  done.  And  then  it's 
stated  that  that  particular  method  works 
brilliantly  when,  in  fact,  it’s  probably  not 
that  particular  method  but  that  particular 
teacher.  So  I think  we  have  to  be  much 
more  concerned  with  what  works  with  the 
mass  of  teachers  than  with  what  works  in 
any  particular  setting  with  one  or  two 
teachers. 

This  is  why  I’m  a bit  worried  about  the 
tremendous  emphasis  in  Ontario  on 
curriculum  produced  locally  by  the 
individual  school.  This  can  lead  to  a 
thousand  different  approaches,  some, of 
which  will  work  with  good  people  in 
particular  instances  but  will  create 
problems  if  they  are  introduced  generally. 
So  I’m  really  more  in  favor  of  providing 
good,  well-structured  curricula  but  leaving 
the  professional  person  in  the  classroom 
a considerable  amount  of  freedom.  In  this 
way,  the  teacher  is  given  the  tools  to  work 
with  but  not  given  the  ‘bible’  by  either  the 
province  or  the  school. 

There  seems  to  be  a feeling  in  Ontario 
that  it’s  a terrible  thing  if  the  Ministry 
comes  out  with  something  and  says,  ‘This 
is  how  it’s  got  to  be  done.’  But  if  the  local 
school  or  department  makes  the  decision, 
and  the  teacher  is  even  more  restricted, 
somehow  that  is  O.K.  To  me,  this  just 
doesn’t  make  sense.  I think  teachers  need 
to  be  given  a degree  of  freedom  from  the 
Ministry,  but  they  must  be  relatively  free 
too  from  the  tyranny  of  the  school  or  of 
the  school  board.  The  professional  teacher 
should  have  the  freedom  to  adapt  the 
curriculum,  or  to  change  it  if  he  gets 
approval  on  an  experimental  basis.  And 
he  should  be  free  to  teach  it  in  his  own 


way.  I’m  not  too  happy  when  a teacher 
is  told  that  he’s  got  to  have  every  kid  in 
the  class  doing  something  different  or 
somehow  he’s  a lousy  teacher. 

Oliver:  The  emphasis  now  is  on  having 
the  teacher  create  his  own  curriculum. 

Holmes:  No,  I’m  not  sure  it  is  that.  I think 
the  real  emphasis  is  on  having  the  work 
done  by  small  groups,  and  I’m  pretty 
apprehensive  about  group  work.  I think 
that  the  group  can  be  more  tyrannical 
than  the  Ministry  or  the  board,  because 
it’s  right  there,  it’s  the  peer  group,  and 
peer  group  disapproval  is  very  powerful. 

In  terms  of  curriculum  I’d  like  to  see  the 
individual  given  a little  more  responsibility 
if  he  or  she  wants  it,  but  I don’t  think 
every  individual  should  be  expected  to 
produce  a curriculum.  And  I don't  see 
small-group  curriculum  production  at  the 
school  level  as  a reasonable  alternative. 
There  is  a certain  Ministry  structure  in  this 
area  and  that’s  good.  Perhaps  there 
should  be  more.  And  at  the  board  level 
there  should  be  considerably  more 
structure  built  onto  the  bare  bones  that 
come  from  the  Ministry.  Then  the  groups 
or  individuals  in  the  schools  can  get  to 
work  if  they  want  to,  but  I think  it’s 
unreasonable  to  say  that  every  teacher 
must  be  a curriculum  maker. 

Oliver:  What  do  you  see  as  the  role  of  the 
Institute? 

Holmes:  I suppose  the  overall  role  should 
be  the  improvement  of  formal  education, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  but 
with  some  kind  of  universal  responsibility 
too. 

Oliver:  Does  the  breakdown  into  divisions 
of  Graduate  Studies,  Research  and 
Development,  and  Field  Development 
make  sense  to  you? 

Holmes:  It  makes  sense,  but  I wouldn’t 
consider  it  as  being  handed  down  on 
a tablet. 

Oliver:  On  the  whole,  Graduate  Studies 
doesn’t  receive  much  criticism.  Its 
function  is  fairly  straightforward. 

Holmes:  I think  Graduate  Studies  does  get 
a lot  of  criticism.  Students  to  whom  I have 
spoken  have  been  very  critical.  I keep 
hearing  general  criticism  that  the  Institute 
is  so  diffuse  that  it’s  difficult  for  the 
student  to  get  a real  sense  of  direction. 
He’s  a member  of  a department  and  is 
expected  to  work  largely  within  that 
department,  so  he  seems  cut  off  from 
other  departments.  Yet  his  own  interests 
don’t  lie  just  within  that  department. 

That’s  one  problem.  And  even  within  the 
department  there  is  criticism  that  people 
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are  rushing  off  in  all  directions  and  it’s 
difficult  for  a student  to  get  real  focus  or 
direction.  Coupled  with  that  is  the 
complaint  that  the  education  provided  by 
the  Institute  is  not  sufficiently  related  to 
Canadian  education  and  school  practice, 
and  that  tends  to  produce  alienation.  It’s 
not  a question  of  faculty.  We  have  the  best 
education  faculty  in  the  world,  and  the 
individual  student  who  is  really  determined 
can  get  an  absolutely  first-rate  education. 
Perhaps  there  is  a little  too  much 
departmental  independence.  The  whole 
thing  needs  pulling  together,  and  more 
directed  assistance  to  students  is  called 
for. 

Oliver:  What  about  Research  and  De- 
velopment? That  is  a function  that  seems 
to  come  under  more  direct  fire  than 
Graduate  Studies.  What  are  your  feelings 
about  the  research  done  here  and  the 
criticism  that  much  of  it  is  too  esoteric? 

Holmes:  Similar  criticisms  can  be  made 
of  Research  and  Development  and  Field 
Development  because  the  two  are  very 
closely  related.  I think  there  is  con- 
siderable feeling  in  education  in  general, 
and  among  teachers  in  particular,  that 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  research 
work  done  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
concerns  of  the  person  in  the  classroom, 
and  I share  that  feeling.  As  a person  from 
the  field  myself,  I feel  that  researchers 
have  a tendency  to  look  down  their  noses 
at  the  problems  with  which  schools  need 
help.  They  feel  that  these  problems 
haven’t  sufficient  theoretical  or  conceptual 
background,  and  they  would  rather 
research  something  that  involves  a very 
neat,  elegant  theory  that  can  be  tested 
and  will  produce  some  reasonably 
definitive  conclusion  even  though  it  may 
not  be  very  relevant  to  what  is  done  in  the 
classroom.  They  don’t  want  to  get  stuck 
in  something  that  is  terribly  awkward  and 
doesn’t  have  any  theoretical  base. 

Oliver:  Would  you  be  more  specific  about 
these  problems? 

Holmes:  Yes.  For  example,  in  the 
secondary  schools  a problem  that  a great 
many  teachers  experience  is  discipline — 
discipline  in  the  traditional,  narrow  sense 
of  the  word.  Many  kids  don’t  come  to 
school.  There’s  a large  absentee  rate  and 
attendance  is  extremely  variable — a 
person  who  is  here  today  is  gone 
tomorrow.  Then,  large  numbers  of 
students  are  not  disposed  to  meet  the 
teacher's  reasonable  expectations.  Now, 
researchers  in  the  Institute  may  consider 
these  problems  very  mundane  and 
contend  that  maybe  kids  shouldn't  have  to 
come  to  school  anyway.  But  there  is  a 
compulsory  attendance  law  in  this 
province;  the  kids  are  supposed  to  be  in 


school  and  they  are  supposed  to  work. 

What  happens  when  they  don't?  Flow  does 
one  deal  with  this  situation?  What  are 
the  best  ways?  OISE  does  not  have 
enough  in  the  way  of  answers.  That’s  one 
example.  Another  is  ‘individualization.’ 

And  I put  that  in  quotes  because  I don't 
think  it  really  is  individualization.  It  isn’t 
dealing  with  people  as  individual  human 
beings;  it’s  more  customizing.  But  it  is 
probably  having  a considerable  effect 
on  learning  in  the  schools,  and  I suspect 
a net  bad  effect,  although  there  may  be 
good  effects  for  some  kids  and  bad 
effects  for  others.  These  things  are 
typical  of  what  I considerthe  ’bread-and- 
butter  concerns’  in  the  schools. 

Oliver:  I suppose  Dr.  David  Hunt  in  the 
Department  of  Applied  Psychology 
is  tackling  this  sort  of  problem  in  his 
project  that  matches  the  characteristics 
of  the  student  to  the  type  of  program. 

Holmes:  Yes,  I think  some  of  his  ideas  are 
very  interesting  and  could  have  important 
practical  implications.  But  the  difficulty  is 
to  meld  theory  and  practice.  There  are 
in  Aurora  two  schools  that  exemplify  his 
ideas  on  the  need  for  alternative 
structures.  The  kids  choose  their  school. 
But  their  choice  is  not  greatly  influenced 
by  the  kind  of  match  he  envisages,  and  so 
structure  and  student  need  really  don’t 
meet.  I think  it’s  a reasonably  good  idea, 
where  possible,  to  have  a choice  between 
a more  structured  and  a less  structured 
school,  but  it  doesn’t  tie  in  with  Flunt’s 
ideas  because  the  kids  and  their  parents 
have  other  motives  for  their  choice 
of  school. 

Oliver:  And  the  choice  is  often  a matter 
of  geography.  The  York  County  Board’s 
Thornlea  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ’way 
out’  schools  around,  but  if  you’re  in 
Aurora  and  have  a 'way  out’  child,  he  is 
unlikely  to  go  to  Thornlea  because  it’s 
twenty  miles  away. 

Holmes:  But  Aurora  is  interesting  for 
another  reason.  There  is  so  much 
publicity  given  to  the  need  for  alternative 
schools.  In  Aurora  we  have  these  two 
alternative  schools:  one  supposedly 
unstructured,  one  structured.  Yet  the 
differences  are  very  slight,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  if  either  goes  too  far  out 
nobody  will  go  there.  There  really  isn’t  any 
substantial  demand  for  either  conservative, 
structured,  disciplined  schpolswith 
memorization  and  rote  learning  or  ‘do- 
what-you-want’  free  schools — but  the 
minorities  that  want  them  are  very  vocal. 

I did  a survey  among  parents,  students, 


and  teachers  in  my  own  board  in 
Montreal  just  before  I left.  Even  I was 
surprised  at  the  tremendously  small 
amount  of  real  spread  in-opinion. 
Practically  everybody  took  a middle-of- 
the-road  stand.  For  example,  on  the 
question  of  sex  education,  one  strident 
minority  gave  the  impression  that  large 
numbers  of  people  wanted  practical 
demonstrations  in  the  classroom,  while 
another  minority  did  not  want  sex 
mentioned.  But  I don’t  think  those  two 
extremes  put  together  made  up  one 
percent  of  the  subjects  surveyed.  Nearly 
everybody  supported  sex  education  given 
in  a balanced  way  with  a moral  focus.  So 
I think  that  Canadians  are  not  nearly  as 
extreme  as  a lot  of  extremists  would  like 
to  believe. 

Oliver:  I suppose  it’s  the  publicity  given 
to  the  extremes  that  creates  the  interest. 
But,  to  get  back  on  track,  what  about 
the  role  of  OISE’s  Office  of  Field 
Development? 

Holmes:  I think  that  Field  Development 
needs  to  be  more  of  a service  to  schools 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  And  I don’t 
mean  that  we  should  become  curriculum 
consultants.  The  expertise  of  our  faculty 
is  our  unique  quality — and  something 
school  boards  don’t  have — so  that’s 
where  the  stress  must  be.  The  faculty,  in 
the  field  centres  and  in  the  Institute,  have 
expertise  in  terms  of  knowledge,  under- 
standing, research  skills,  and  conceptual 
skills.  Those  need  to  be  deployed  in  terms 
of  service  to  school  boards  rather  than 
only  in  pure  research.  Research  is 
appropriate,  but  it  is  only  one  vehicle  for 
helping  school  boards,  and  to  have  any 
practical  effect  it  has  to  be  linked  pretty 
closely  to  the  real  concerns  of  those 
boards.  I don’t  see  a radical  change,  and 
I’m  certainly  not  implying  that  Field 
Development  is  not  doing  these  things, 
but  I’d  like  to  move  more  in  this  direction. 

Oliver:  Do  you  think  the  field  centre 
concept  of  handling  Field  Development 
is  the  best  way? 

Holmes:  I cannot  think  of  a better 
alternative.  I don’t  foresee  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  field  centres,  but  we 
might  attach  sub-centres  to  some  of 
them.  Ontario  is  a huge  province,  and 
the  problem  is  not  so  much  one  of 
population  as  of  access  to  people.  There’s 
a huge  population  in  the  Toronto  area,  but 
everyone  has  access  to  the  Institute.  But 
in  areas  like  Timmins  people  just  don’t 
have  access.  They  are  served  by  the 
North  Bay  centre,  but  it's  almost 
impossible  to  get  from  North  Bay  to 
Timmins.  Another  problem  area  is  Sault 
Ste.  Marie — a pretty  big  city  and  yet 
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remote  from  our-centre  in  Sudbury.  The 
Trent  Valley  Centre  in  Peterborough 
presents  a problem  in  that  it  is  a con- 
siderable distance,  both  culturally  and 
geographically,  from  Kingston.  Similarly, 
Ottawa  is  quite  a long  way  culturally  from 
Cornwall,  and  London  is  a long  way  from 
Windsor.  So  I would  like  to  see  sub- 
centres that  would  make  us  accessible  to 
more  of  the  province,  but  obviously  this  is 
a budget  question  and  it’s  not  going  to 
happen  tomorrow. 

Oliver:  What  sort  of  development  functions 
do  you  think  schools  or  school  boards 
should  call  upon  us  to  perform,  and  are 
there  any  that  should  be  excluded? 

Holmes:  I don’t  know  about  excluded,  but 
there  are  things  that  should  be  minimized. 
By  and  large  I think  we  should  try  to  deal 
with  fundamental  issues  and  stay  out  of 
small  everyday  things:  In  practical  terms, 
I’m  not  sure  that  we  can  afford  to  spend 
time  on  professional  development  days 
that  are  not  concerned  with  an  overall 
problerti.  If  a school  board  is  using  part  of 
a professional  development  day  to  look 
at  its  grade  7 English,  for  example,  and 
there’s  no  real  thought  of  change,  that 
would  fall  into  the  category  of  matters  we 
could  exclude.  Things  that  we  definitely 
should  include  are  major  curriculum 
changes  that  involve  some  kind  of  con- 
ceptual theory  that  differs  from  what  is 

[generally  applied  at  present.  If  it’s  just  a 
question  of  building  a straight  curriculum 
around  an  H.S.  1 guideline,  the  vast 
| majority  of  boards  are  perfectly  competent 
to  take  care  of  it.  But — to  take  one  of  my 
own  interests,  for  example — if  it’s  a matter 
of  building  a moral  development  focus 
into  Man  and  Society,  I think  that  is  a 
legitimate  area  for  us  and  a very,  very 
important  one  because  curriculum  is  the 
ithing  that  hits  the  kids  every  day  and  has 
the  greatest  effect  on  their  daily  lives. 

I think  we  should  be  involved  too  in 
school  board  problems  that  have  some 
kind  of  conceptual  base.  For  example, 

I think  we  should  be  involved  in  problems 
related  to  teacher  negotiations.  Growing 
unionism — whether  you  like  it  or  not — 
is  going  to  affect  the  schools  and  the  kids 
in  the  schools. 

We  should  also  be  involved  in  handling 
cultural  differences  in  schools  — such 
things  as  whether  the  approach  should  be 
universal  or  fragmented  — whether  we 
should  offer  special  Black  Studies 
programs  in  schools,  or  special  Indian 
programs,  or  whether  Portuguese  immi- 
grants, for  example,  should  be  taught  in 


Portuguese.  Now,  as  well  as  the  purely 
political  issues  — and  obviously  these 
are  hot  political  issues  — there  are  all 
kinds  of  theoretical  underlays. 

Also,  I think  it’s  legitimate  for  the 
Institute  to  be  involved  in  personnel  train- 
ing— in-service  training  conducted  by 
Field  Development.  I’m  a little  skeptical 
about  in-service  training  because  the 
payoff  is  sometimes  very  small  in  terms 
of  the  investment.  One  must  be  sure  that 
there  are  genuine,  attainable  objectives. 

Oliver:  What  about  the  graduate  studies 
programs  at  the  field  centres? 

Holmes:  Well,  at  the  moment,  that  is 
largely  a Graduate  Studies  matter,  but 
certainly  Field  Development  has  an  in- 
volvement in  it.  I don’t  think  the  Institute 
does  it  well.  It’s  unfortunate  that  so  many 
teachers  go  unwillingly  to  the  United 
States  for  courses  that  Canadian  universi- 
ties fail  to  provide. 

Oliver:  Well,  if  it’s  a case  of  going  to  the 
States,  teachers  could  come  to  Toronto 
just  as  easily,  assuming  that  the  course  is 
being  offered  here. 

Holmes:  Not  as  easily  in  many  cases. 

And  then,  too,  because  of  our  association 
with  the  University  of  Toronto,  our  admis- 
sion standards  are  very  much  higher  than 
those  of  American  universities;  yet  the 
Ministry  of  Education  recognizes  the 
American  courses.  We  could  offer  different 
kinds  of  programs  for  people  who  cannot 
get  into  some  of  our  present  programs. 

Oliver:  Beyond  the  centres,  do  you  think 
we  should  be  pursuing  other  field  develop- 
ment activities? 

Holmes:  Oh  yes,  and  when  I answered 
your  question  on  field  development,  I was 
not  just  thinking  of  field  centres.  I was 
thinking  of  field  development  as  a whole 
and  I assumed  the  involvement  of  Institute 
faculty.  I would  like  to  bring  in  more 
people  from  other  departments  who  are 
perhaps  not  so  much  reluctant  to  be 
involved  as  unable  to  find  an  appropriate 
vehicle. 

Oliver:  What  about  the  Office  of  Field 
Development  itself?  Do  you  see  other 
functions  for  it?  Of  course,  we  produce 
Orbit,  but  should  we  be  doing  other 
things  of  that  sort? 

Holmes:  I think  a major  thrust  of  Field 
Development  is,  and  is  going  to  continue 
to  be,  curriculum.  So,  given  that,  is  there 
something  more  that  we  can  do  in  terms 
of  curriculum  and  in  terms  of  curriculum 
publication?  We  have  Curriculum  Theory 
Network,  which  is  a very,  very  esoteric, 
theory-based  journal  that  is  not  of  interest 


to  the  average  classroom  teacher.  We 
have  Orbit,  which  has  articles  of  interest 
to  the  classroom  teacher  but  generally 
speaking  is  not  tied  to  specific  curriculum 
issues  — that  is  not  its  intent.  And  we  have 
a lot  of  curricuj,|jm  publications  put  out  by 
the  Institute,  but  I don’t  think  there  are 
enough.  There  are  still  many  areas  to  be 
covered,  and  I would  like  to  see  more 
people  in  the  Institute  getting  more  ideas 
into  realistic,  workable  form  that  we  could 
pass  on  to  the  schools  by  whatever  means 
we  can,  whether  it's  by  some  kind  of 
occasional  journal  or  by  brochures  and 
booklets  covering  specific  curriculum 
ideas.  I’d  like  to  see  us  get  more  concrete 
things  out. 

Oliver:  What  do  you  see  as  your  function 
as  Coordinator  of  Field  Development  — 
the  kinds  of  changes  you  would  make  and 
would  like  to  see  made? 

Holmes:  Well,  I think  that  my  function  is 
to  attempt  to  do  some  of  the  things  that 
I have  described.  And  that  means  working 
with  the  Field  Development  people, 
working  with  the  administrative  people, 
working  with  the  Graduate  Studies  people, 
working  with  people  generally  in  the 
Institute  to  try  to  achieve  some  of  those 
goals.  I’m  not  so  blind  or  optimistic  that 
I don’t  see  the  difficulties. 

Oliver:  Obviously  the  field  centres  are  a 
very  important  part  of  this.  Do  you  have  a 
model  as  to  how  you  see  them  operating, 
or  do  you  feel  they  can  vary  depending 
upon  the  personality  of  the  person  in 
charge? 

Holmes:  I do  not  have  a model.  And  I 
would  not  want  to  propose  a model 
because  that’s  like  saying  that  one  has 
to  have  a model  for  teaching  in  the  class- 
room, which  I don't  want  either.  To  me, 
telling  someone  who  is  doing  something 
brilliantly  in  his  own  way  that  he  cannot 
do  it  that  way  because  it  doesn’t  go  with 
the  model,  usually  results  in  his  doing  it 
rather  badly  because  the  method  is  not 
his.  That  said,  I do  think  that  we  have  to 
look  at  our  activities  and  evaluate  them 
very  carefully  to  see  that  they  are  promot- 
ing our  objective,  and  therefore  I think  we 
have  to  come  to  a clear  statement  of 
what  our  objective  is. 

Oliver:  Which  is  more  service  oriented 
than  we  have  at  present? 

Holmes:  It’s  a little  more  service  oriented, 
that’s  right.  We  have  to  place  the  emphasis 
on  the  output  from  service  and  from 
research.  What  change  do  we  bring  about, 
and  is  it  an  improvement? 
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David  Nostbakken,  Con  Bushe, 

Maxine  Raices,  and  Arlene  Zuckernick 
Department  of  Curriculum,  OISE 

There’s  a fat  man  in  a leopard  skin  toga 
sitting  on  the  back  of  a prehistoric 
monster.  The  sound  of  a horn  is  heard 
and  the  man,  lunch  pail  in  hand,  slides 
down  the  dinosaur’s  tail  shouting  'Yubba 
dubbadul’ 

The  children  are  poised  in  front  of  the 
television  set,  eyes  on  the  screen,  bodies 
immobile. 

Three  men  in  a logging  boat  in 
Vancouver  harbor  race  through  choppy 


water  dropping  dynamite  charges  directly 
in  the  path  of  a luxury  yacht.  Music 
reaches  climactic  pitch  as  these  maraud- 
ing beachcombers  flail  their  arms  at  the 
ashen-faced  party  on  the  deck. 

The  children  excitedly  shout  and  cheer 
their  TV  idols  on,  flailing  their  arms  as  if 
to  help  them. 

A tall  chic  woman  with  long  black  hair 
turns  her  charm  on  a hip  young  man 
in  a dapper  white  denim  suit  as  the  two 
seductively  gyrate,  singing  'I  got  you, 

Babe,  Whoa,  whoa,  whoa,  I got  you,  Babe.' 

The  children  sway  to  the  music  as  they 
talk  amongst  themselves  in  apparent 


disregard  of  the  program. 

Passive,  active,  uninterested,  absorbed 
— what  best  characterizes  children  as 
they  spend  hours  in  front  of  television? 
How  do  they  respond?  What  do  they 
like?  Why  do  they  watch? 

Of  one  thing  we  are  assured:  children 
watch  television.  Audience  surveys 
carried  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Broadcast 
Measurement  (BBM),  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Mass  Media  (1970),  and  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Canada  (TVB 
Canada)  reveal  that  children  aged  7 to  12 
spend  from  three  to  four  hours  every 
day  with  television.  Many  children  now 
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spend  more  time  watching  television 
than  they  spend  doing  anything  else  in 
theirwaking  hours. 

There  is  currently  a widespread 
concern  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  about 
this  amount  of  time  and  about  the 
influences  programming  might  be  having 
on  children.  Organizations  of  concerned 
citizens  such  as  Action  for  Children’s 
Television  (ACT)  in  the  U.S.,  the  National 
Council  on  Children  and  Youth,  the 
Education  Media  Association  of  Canada 
(EMAC),  the  Children’s  Broadcast  Institute 
(CBI),  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  League 
(CBL),  and  countless  consumer  groups 


and  home  and  school  associations  in 
Canada  attempt  to  exert  pressure  on 
broadcasters  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
violence  on  TV  and  to  regulate  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  commercials  that  may 
influence  children.  Ontario  has  struck  a 
Royal  Commission  to  investigate  the 
influences  of  violence  in  the  media. 
Bookstores  grace  their  stands  with  paper- 
backs such  as  The  Family  Guide  to 
Children’s  Television  by  Evelyn  Kaye, 
Children  and  Television  by  Gerald  Lesser, 
Children’s  Television  by  William  Melody, 
and  The  Early  Window  by  Liebert,  Neale, 
and  Davidson,  all  of  which  attempt  to 
open  up  questions  to  be  asked  by  the 
general  public  about  the  television 
watched.  A good  deal  of  research  has 
been  carried  out  in  universities  and  other 
centers  to  uncover  some  of  the  causal 
relationships  between  television  pro- 
grams and  children’s  behavior. 

Origins  of  a Study 

For  all  this,  however,  we  know  very  little 
about  how  children  actually  respond  to 
television,  how  they  are  influenced 
behaviorally  or  cognitively,  or  what  con- 
stitutes the  appeal  that  holds  children 
in  its  grip. 

The  Canadian  Radio-Television  Com- 
mission (CRTC)  is  the  federal  body 
responsible  for  broadcasting  in  Canada. 
Through  licensing  powers  and  policy 
regulation  it  attempts  among  other  things 
to  mediate  program  quality  and  quantity. 

It  is  naturally  concerned  with  the  impact 
of  television  on  children.  Through  the 
CRTC,  four  of  us  from  OISE’s  Department 
of  Curriculum  undertook  to  study  the 
matter  further. 

To  begin  with,  we  set  aside  the  large 
question  of  TV’s  impact  on  children  and 
attempted  instead  to  discover  what  con- 
stitutes its  appeal.  Finding  out  what 
children  watch  is  a relatively  straight- 
forward matter.  The  BBM,  TVB  Canada, 
and  the  Nielsen  Rating  Company  can  say 
which  programs  children  watch  and  with 
what  regularity.  However,  the  rating 
companies  do  not  concern  themselves 
with  why  children  watch  some  programs 
rather  than  others.  That  was  our  task. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of 
the  programs  highly  rated  by  children 
aged  7 to  1 1 are  adult-oriented.  Shows 
such  as  ‘Ironside,’  ‘Get  Smart,’  That 
Girl,’  and  ‘Mod  Squad’  have  been  rerun 
in  what  is  considered  children’s  time 
slots  (4-6  p.m.)  because  of  high 
ratings  by  children. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  two  things  bore 
examination  in  approaching  the  question 
of  what  appeals  to  children  in  the 
programs  they  watch.  First,  we  needed 
to  examine  the  programs  themselves  in 
order  to  find  what  we  considered  to  be 
elements  that  might  appeal  to  children. 
Second,  we  needed  to  examine  the 
reactions  of  children  to  these  elements 
as  they  watched  the  programs,  and  to 
question  them  about  the  elements  after 


viewing.  With  this  in  mind,  we  developed 
a rather  straightforward  methodology. 

A Method  of  Study 

Fully  aware  of  the  limitations  of  experi- 
mental settings  and  the'pitfa'ls  of 
traditional  research  design,  we  decided 
to  carry  out  a quasi-experimental  study. 
Quite  simply,  our  plan  was  to  do  a content 
analysis  of  three  programs  and  then 
methodically  to  analyze  the  reactions  of 
children  to  what  we  considered  the 
appealing  elements  of  the  content.  On 
the  basis  of  this  we  hoped  to  make 
statements  about  some  of  the  appeal  of 
highly  rated  shows.  But  as  will  be  noted 
shortly,  what  became  of  great  interest 
to  us  as  we  carried  out  the  study  was 
not  so  much  what  appeals,  but  how 
children  demonstrate  what  appeals. 

Selection  of  Television  Shows 
We  studied  three  programs  that  have 
high  ratings  by  children.  They  were  'The 
Flintstones,’  ‘The  Beachcombers’ 
(Canadian-made),  and  ‘The  Sonny  and 
Cher  Comedy  Hour’  (canceled  shortly 
after  the  study).  We  videotaped  one  each 
of  these  programs  as  they  were  broadcast 
and  spliced  them  together  into  one 
continuous  showing,  complete  with  com- 
mercials. We  then  edited  the  tape  down 
to  one  hour — a more  manageable  length 
for  research  and  more  suited  to  the 
attention  span  of  children.  The  children 
would  thus  be  watching  ten  minutes  of 
The  Flintstones,’  an  entire  episode  of 
The  Beachcombers,’  and  twenty  minutes 
of  ‘Sonny  and  Cher.’  Then  the  set  would 
be  turned  off. 

Content  Analysis 

We  examined  the  edited  show  very 
carefully  to  pick  out  distinctive  elements 
that  might  contribute  substantially  to  a 
program’s  appeal.  After  many  screenings 
we  selected  seven  major  categories: 
character,  music,  humor,  activity,  con- 
tinuity, introductions,  and  commercials. 

We  then  divided  our  program  into 
segments  and  described  each  in  terms 
of  characteristics  related  to  one  or  more 
of  the  seven  categories.  For  example, 
if  a segment  of  The  Flintstones’  was 
dominated  by  the  character  Fred 
Flintstone,  particular  attributes  of  his 
character  would  be  identified — voice, 
gesture,  demeanor,  vocabulary,  verbal 
content.  Similarly,  the  other  categories 
had  subcategory  descriptions,  as  follows: 

Music: 

— Character  Music  (refers  to  a musical 
phrase  that  is  a character  theme) 

— Cueing  Music  (refers  to  music  that 
indicates  a change  of  scene,  pace, 
character,  action) 

— Climax  Music  (refers  to  music  used  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  tension) 

— Sound  Effects  (refers  to  a special-effect 
sound  created  extraneously  to  supplement 
screen  activity). 
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Screen  Activity: 

— Plot  Activity  (refers  to  screen  activity 
directly  related  to  the  plot;  the  lens  of 
the  camera  is  fixed,  and  the  activity  moves 
before  the  camera) 

— Frame  Activity  (refers  to  ‘high-screen’ 
activity,  where  the  camera  lens  moves 
across  the  scene. 

Humor: 

— Visual  Humor  (refers  to  visual 
incongruity) 

— Verbal  Humor  (refers  to  verbal 
incongruity) 

— Visual-Verbal  Humor  (refers  to  an 
instance  of  both  visual  and  verbal 
incongruity). 

Continuity: 

— Verbal  Continuity  (refers  to  a verbal 
restatement  or  reminder  of  plot) 

— Visual  Continuity  (refers  to  a visual 
restatement  or  reminder  of  plot). 

All  in  all,  we  divided  the  hour  of  pro- 
gramming into  264  program  elements, 
each  of  which  was  described  according 
to  category  and  subcategory. 

Observations 

All  this  categorizing  and  subdividing 
was  done  in  order  to  observe  the  reactions 
of  children  to  each  classified  segment. 

The  task  of  observing  these  reactions 
was  no  mean  feat.  At  the  request  of  the 
Research  Branch  of  the  CRTC  we  had 
8-  and  9-year-old  inner-city  children 
watch  the  program.  As  the  Research 
Branch  pointed  out,  although  inner-city 
children  spend  more  unsupervised 
viewing  hours  than  do  middle-class 
children,  research  until  recently  has  con- 
centrated on  middle-class  children. 

Twenty-one  boys  and  twenty-one  girls 
participated  in  our  study.  The  viewing 
sessions  took  place  in  a small  studio  at 
OISE.  We  realized  we  could  not  observe 
the  reactions  of  more  than  a few  children 
at  once,  and  so  we  invited  the  children 
into  the  studio  three  at  a time.  The 
sessions  were  videotaped,  but  the  room 
was  arranged  in  such  a way  that  the 
children  were  unaware  of  it.  However, 
following  each  viewing  session  the 
children  were  shown  the  tape  we  had 
made  and  were  asked  if  they  would  mind 
talking  about  it.  We  then  carried  on 
in-depth  interviews  to  explore  further 
their  viewing  habits  and  attitudes  toward 
programs  and  program  attributes. 

We  subsequently  looked  at  the  video- 
tapes in  order  to  study  each  child’s 
reactions  separately.  Major  reactions  of 
the  children  were  defined  and  described 
in  detail  and  then  categorized:  close 
attention;  attention;  no  attention;  laugh; 
smile;  motor  response  related  to  the 
show;  motor  response  unrelated  to  the 
show;  verbal  response  related  to  the  show; 
verbal  response  unrelated  to  the  show; 
interaction  related  to  the  show;  interaction 
unrelated  totheshow;no  apparent  reaction. 


A Question  of  Passivity 
What  did  we  discover  from  all  this 
classification  and  observation?  One  thing 
was  immediately  confirmed — television 
is  not,  as  popularly  thought,  a passive 
medium.  Generally  speaking,  the  children 
were  very  active  in  front  of  the  screen. 

It  stands  to  reason — if  naturally  energetic 
children  could  not  be  active  in  front  of 
television,  how  could  they  remain  with 
it  for  up  to  six  hours  at  a stretch?  The 
question  arises,  then,  what  kind  of 
attention  do  children  pay  to  television 
that  allows  them  to  be  with  it  for  so 
long  each  day? 

The  answer  to  that  was  not  the  purpose 
of  our  study;  but  as  it  turned  out,  before 
we  could  find  out  what  program  elements 
have  appeal  for  children,  we  had  to  see 
how  children  demonstrate  what  is 
appealing — a question  of  attention  really. 
One  of  our  assumptions  was  that  program 
elements  resulting  in  the  highest  degree 
of  attention  would  be  of  greatest  appeal.  A 
second  assumption  was  that  children 
paying  attention  to  a TV  show  would  be 
‘watching’  that  show — would  have  their 
eyes  on  the  set.  As  our  study  progressed 
we  began  reexamining  these  assumptions. 

What  behavior  other  than  ‘watching’ 
might  indicate  attention  to  television? 
Close  observation  of  the  videotapes 
revealed  to  us  that  what  at  first  appeared 
to  be  random  play  among  the  children  in 
apparent  disregard  of  the  program  was 
in  fact  a kind  of  participation  with  the 
program.  The  participation  took  the  form 
of  discussion  among  themselves,  beating 
time  and  singing  to  the  music,  anticipating 
lines,  imitating,  and  role-playing.  Even 
when  the  activities  seemed  to  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  pro- 
gram, the  children  would  periodically 
look  at  the  set  in  unison  as  if  by  cue,  and 
then  just  as  suddenly  resume  their  activity. 
How  they  knew  when  to  look  and  why 
they  looked,  how  they  knew  when  to  play 
and  how  they  played,  are  questions  of 
attention  and  participation  that  we  will 
continually  allude  to  as  we  discuss  some 
of  the  other  findings.  One  thing  should 
be  made  clear,  however.  Television  pro- 
grams, or  attributes  of  programs,  that 
appeal  may  not  necessarily  be  those  that 
demand  strict  eye  attention.  The  opposite 
may  be  closer  to  the  case.  Television 
programs  and  attributes  that  allow  a high 
degree  of  participation  (not  necessarily 
visual)  may  appeal  most  to  naturally 
active  and  energetic  children,  particularly 
those  who  spend  a good  deal  of  time 
with  television. 

Appeal  and  the  Visual 
Let  us  consider  for  a moment  those 
elements  of  the  three  programs  under 
study  that  did  involve  a good  deal  of  eye 
contact  with  the  screen. 

First  of  all,  the  children  had  their  eyes 
riveted  to  the  set  whenever  something  was 
beginning — when  the  set  was  turned  on, 
when  commercials  started,  with  each 


succeeding  new  show,  and  in  ‘Sonny  and 
Cher’  (a  magazine  format  program)  with 
each  new  skit  or  episode.  An  eye-attention 
graph,  however,  showed  a declining 
intensity  of  eye  attention  with  each 
beginning  as  the  hour  progressed,  in  a 
pattern  that  could  be  described  as  a 
series  of  inclined  planes  with  each 
succeeding  inclined  plane  slightly  lower 
and  shorter  than  the  last.  In  other  words, 
every  time  something  new  began  most 
children  turned  their  eyes  to  the  set,  but 
fewer  did  so  as  the  hour  progressed,  and 
those  that  did  looked  intensely  for  a 
shorter  period  of  time.  This  drop  occurred 
particularly  quickly  with  commercials. 

What  other  program  elements  besides 
beginnings  or  introductions  demanded 
great  frequencies  of  eye  attention?  It 
would  seem  natural,  of  course,  that  those 
elements  characterized  as  predominantly 
visual  should  result  in  the  greater  amount 
of  eye  attention.  However,  when  segments 
were  both  auditory  and  visual  in  nature, 
eye  attention  was  slight.  Very  few  program 
elements  were  strictly  visual.  Intense 
visual  activity  on  the  screen  commanded 
eye  attention,  but  not  all  visual  activity. 
Visual  activity  closely  related  to  advance- 
ment of  the  plot  (such  as  the  climactic 
chase  scene),  especially  when  accom- 
panied by  music  or  verbal  content, 
stimulated  few  children  to  watch.  However, 
visual  content  seemingly  unrelated  to 
furthering  the  plot  (such  as  when  the 
camera  panned  over  a static  scene,  or  in 
some  cases  activity  for  activity’s  sake) 
often  resulted  in  eye  contact.  Watching 
and  not-watching  were  often  preceded  by 
what  we  described  as  cueing  music, 
which  seemed  to  cue  the  children  to  turn 
their  eyes  sometimes  toward  and  some- 
times away  from  the  set. 


It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  enumerate  the  detail  of  varying 
degrees  of  eye  attention  throughout 
the  hour.  A general  statement  will  have 
to  do  here.  The  children  tended  to  ‘look’ 
at  those  parts  of  the  program  with  which 
they  were  not  familiar  or  which  they  could 
not  predict — introductions  and  non-plot- 
related  activity,  for  example.  The 
importance  of  this  statement  and  what  it 
means  for  appeal  will  hopefully  become 
clear  as  we  discuss  those  parts  of  the 
program  with  which  the  children  could 
participate  without  having  their  eyes  on 
the  screen. 
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Appeal  and  Participation 
With  what,  then,  did  the  children 
participate?  The  elements  that  seemed 
to  be  related  to  the  children’s  activities 
were  largely  auditory  in  nature.  The 
children  imitated  and  role-played  main 
characters  of  each  program.  They  did  so, 
however,  when  the  dominant  attributes 
were  not  visual  (gesture,  demeanor)  but 
auditory  (voice,  vocabulary,  verbal 
content).  They  tended  to  pay  little 
attention  to  precisely  what  characters 
said,  demonstrating  rather  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  said. 

The  musical  aspects  of  the  programs 
(climax  music,  cueing  music,  character 
music,  and  sound  effects)  allowed  the 
children  to  interact  with  the  television 
content,  peers,  and  environment 
simultaneously  and  separately.  They  could 
sing  along  with  the  music,  for  example, 
as  they  played  ‘hit  the  beachcomber 
over  the  head,’  and  at  the  same  time  find 
out  what  it  is  like  to  watch  television  from 
underneath  the  table. 

The  children  smiled  and  laughed  more, 
in  response  to  verbal  humor  than  to  visual 
humor.  Verbal  humor  in  the  three  pro- 
grams relied  heavily  on  punch  line,  verbal 
twist,  pun,  overstatement,  and  under- 
statement. Much  of  the  humor  was 
intrinsic  to  the  line  and  relatively 
independent  of  the  character  speaking 
the  line  and  the  line’s  precise  context. 
Visual  humor  relying  on  visually 
incongruous  situations  failed  to  evoke 
laughter.  In  many  cases,  the  visually 
incongruous  circumstances  were  in 
keeping  with  the  main  characters  and  the 
typical  program  dilemmas;  thus  they  lost 
their  punch  for  children  familiar  with 
program  conventions.  Fred  Flintstone 
always  falls  on  his  head — a visually 
incongruous  situation  but  an  expected 
character  attribute  to  these  children. 

The  children  tended  to  respond  to 
verbal  continuity  or  verbal  restatement 
of  plot  by  anticipating  and  predicting 
what  was  to  come;  this  did  not  usually 
occur  if  the  continuity  or  restatement  was 
strictly  visual.  For  example,  the  segment 
from  ‘The  Flintstones’  was  the  last  ten 
minutes  of  the  episode,  and  yet  the  many 
verbal  restatements  of  the  plot  allowed 
all  of  the  children  to  grasp  immediately  the 
episode’s  story  line  and  predict  with  ease 
what  was  to  follow.  The  prediction  was 
largely  dependent  on  familiarity  with  the 
program’s  conventions  of  plot  and 
characterization.  That  is  to  say,  antici- 
pation may  be  based  not  only  on  the 
specific  content  of  the  program  but  also 
on  what  the  familiar  structure  of  the 
program’s  length,  setting,  character  type, 
and  standard  plot  will  allow  to  happen  in 
a given  show.  The  children  seem  so 
familiar  with  these  structures  that  they  do 
not  need  their  eyes  on  the  set  in  order  to 
follow  what  is  likely  to  take  place — 
provided  there  is  verbal  continuity. 

As  was  mentioned  earlier,  plot-related 
screen  activity  apparently  required  less 


eye  attention  and  allowed  for  greater 
participation  than  non-plot-related 
activity.  Familiarity  with  plot  conventions 
again  appeared  to  be  largely  responsible. 

It  is  not  altogether  surprising  that 
children  are  familiar  with  structures  of 
plots  and  program  formats.  There  is  a 
decided  lack  of  variety  in  programs 
highly  rated  by  children.  The  three  or  four 
hours  a day  they  spend  with  television 
is  a kind  of  continuous  repetition  of  events. 
The  children  in  our  study,  perhaps  through 
years  of  repetition,  were  familiar  enough 
with  what  is  typically  said  and  done  to 
participate  with  the  show,  friends,  and 
environment  simultaneously,  ostensibly 
unaware  that  they  were  doing  so. 

The  in-depth  interviews  we  had  with 
all  the  children  indicated  that  they  were 
familiar  with  program  conventions  but  not 
with  details  peculiar  to  the  shows  they  had 
just  seen.  That  is,  they  could  express  what 
Fred  Flintstone  typically  did  and  said,  but 
not  precisely  what  he  did  and  said  in  the 
show  they  had  just  seen.  The  way  in  which 
the  children  expressed  themselves  is 
again  interesting  although  perhaps  some- 
what typical  of  children  of  8 or  9.  Rather 
than  describe  Fred,  they  would  role-play 
him.  Rather  than  describe  a commercial, 
they  would  mime  it. 

Earlier  it  was  stated  that  the  children 
tended  to  ‘look’  at  those  parts  of  the 
program  with  which  they  were  not  familiar 
or  which  they  could  not  predict.  As  to 
participation,  the  converse  seems  to  hold: 
children  tend  to  participate  with  those 
parts  of  the  program  with  which  they  are 
familiar  and  which  they  can  predict. 

The  auditory  elements  of  the  programs  in 
our  study  seemed  sufficient  to  sustain  this 
familiarity  and  participation.  Perhaps  it 
is  worthwhile  stepping  further  out  on 
a limb  to  hypothesize  that  for  naturally 
energetic  and  active  children  the  program 
elements  with  most  appeal  are  those 
that  are  most  familiar  and  allow  the 
children  to  actively  participate  without 
always  watching. 

So  What? 

We  began  by  trying  to  uncover  elements 
of  appeal  in  the  programs  children  watch. 
Our  study  indicates  that  children  find 
program  elements  they  can  actively 
participate  with  more  appealing  than  those 
they  must  strictly  watch.  We  found  that 
they  participate  more  readily  with 
elements  predominantly  auditory  than 
with  those  predominantly  visual,  and  that 
they  participate  more  readily  with  the 
familiar  and  predictable  than  with  the  un- 
familiar and  unpredictable.  The  elements 
with  most  appeal,  then,  tended  to  be 
auditory  and  familiar.  What  significance 
does  all  this  have  for  educators,  parents, 
or  researchers? 

The  significance  of  the  study  may  lie 
less  in  what  appeals  to  children  than 
in  how  they  react  to  what  appeals.  The 
study  suggests  a need  to  reexamine  the 
way  our  own  children  at  home  and  in 


the  classroom  conduct  themselves  when 
with  television.  Television  has  been 
characterized  generally  as  a visual  and 
passive  medium.  Children  are  taught  by 
many  to  stare  at  the  screen  and  remain 
uninvolved.  Passive  children  exercise 
neither  physically  nor  intellectually  and 
become  unimaginative,  even  dull.  But  if, 
as  our  study  indicates,  in  relatively 
unrestrictive  home  and  school  settings 
they  are  active  when  with  television,  then 
we  may  have  to  modify  our  popular  notions 
associated  with  the  passivity  of  the 
medium.  But  we  must  proceed  cautiously. 
It  cannot  be  assumed  that's  child’s 
outward  activity  indicates  vigorous  intel- 
lectual activity.  At  least  one  must  consider 
what  the  nature  of  a concomitant  mental 
activity  might  be,  what  the  child  learns, 
and  how  he  learns. 

In  our  study  we  attempted,  for  example, 
to  discover  what  the  forty-two  children 
had  learned  from  the  twelve  commercials 
in  the  one-hour  program.  We  had 
observed  that  they  sang  along,  mouthed, 
imitated,  and  laughed  with  the  com- 
mercials with  particularly  active  intensity. 
We  asked  them  first  of  all  which 
commercial  they  liked  best.  Only  one 
child  could  remember  having  seen  any 
commercials.  What  is  the  relationship 
between  participation  and  learning  in  this 
instance? 

Moreover,  the  children  found  great 
difficulty  in  expressing  theirtelevision 
experience.  Although  they  could  give  us 
general  impressions  of  what  is  typically 
done  and  said  in  the  programs,  they 
could  give  us  little  specific  detail  of 
programs  just  screened.  They  preferred 
enacting  the  program  to  describing  it.  The 
one  boy  who  remembered  a commercial 
did  not  describe  it,  he  imitated  it.  What 
is  the  relationship  between  participation 
and  expression  here? 

Perhaps  the  skills  children  develop 
when  with  television  influence  generally 
skills  of  perception  and  expression  that 
are  called  upon  in  other  settings  — a 
classroom,  for  instance.  Most  children 
spend  three  or  four  hours  with  television 
each  day.  They  choose  programs  that  vary 
little  in  formula  and  content.  If  over  the 
years  they  role-play  rather  than  observe, 
mimic  rather  than  listen,  repeat  rather 
than  analyze,  for  long  periods  of  each  day 
with  television,  the  kinds  of  activities  or 
assignments  or  questions  that  interest 
them  in  other  environments,  such  as  the 
playground  or  school,  may  be  influenced, 
as  will  their  way  of  expressing  interest. 

Just  how  they  are  influenced  is  something 
we  can  continue  to  investigate. 

Because  television  is  such  a major  part 
of  our  everyday  life,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
objectify  our  experience  with  it.  Adults  and 
children  alike  suffer  this  difficulty.  At  our 
present  stage  of  understanding,  we  have 
not  yet  found  useful  questions,  let  alone 
answers.  We  can  begin  asking  questions 
in  the  home  and  in  the  school  as  easily  as 
elsewhere. 
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Paula  Bourne  and  John  Eisenberg 
Department  of  History  and  Philosophy,  OISE 

The  need  to  make  decisions  and  value 
judgments  arises  at  virtually  every  level 
of  human  existence.  No  one,  whether 
student,  teacher,  plumber,  politician, 
judge,  cab  driver,  scientist,  magician,  or 
philosopher,  can  avoid  dealing  with 
personal  or  social  issues.  Nor  are  the 
skills  and  knowledge  to  deal  effectively 
with  such  issues  the  monopoly  of  any  one 
group  of  educational  specialists  or  of  any 
one  discipline. 

Here  at  OISE,  the  Canadian  Public 
Issues  program  aims  at  providing  a 
rational  method  for  developing  these  skills 
in  students.  Basically  the  program  has 
two  goals.  The  first  is  to  enable  students 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  society  in 
which  they  live  through  the  active  dis- 
cussion of  its  major  social  conflicts.  The 
second,  which  in  practice  is  inseparable 
from  the  first,  is  to  enable  students 
to  acquire  those  skills  necessary  for  the 
analysis,  discussion,  and  resolution  of 
such  conflicts  or  issues. 

Since  its  inception  in  1 969  the  CPI 
program  has  developed  a series  of  case- 
study  units  in  paperback  format  with  topics 
chosen  from  areas  of  greatest  current 
social  interest  and  relevance.  The  units 
already  published  deal  with  problem  areas 
such  as  Canada-U.S.A.  relations,  labor- 
management  relations,  French  Canadian 
separatism,  rights  of  native  people,  human 
life  and  the  state,  government  and  educa- 
tion, youth  in  society,  and  police  methods. 
A unit  on  the  current  status  of  women  in 
Canadian  society  and  another  on 
Canada's  ethnic  minorities  are  being 
published  this  winter. 

All  the  units  in  this  series  can  be  and 
have  been  successfully  incorporated  into 
history,  geography,  and  Man  and  Society 
courses.  For  example,  discussions  based 
on  Native  Survival  and  Crisis  in  Quebec, 
when  combined  with  a historical  study  of 
the  Indian  and  French  people  in  Canada, 
allow  students  to  progress  beyond  a 
passive  comprehension  of  historical  and 
geographical  facts  to  an  insight  into  the 
changes  and  conflicts  present  in  contem- 
porary Canadian  society.  Also,  all  of  the 
units  focus  on  the  various  moral  and  legal 
issues  that  arise  as  a result  of  conflicting 
claims  (e.g.,  over  abortion)  between 
individuals  or  groups  and  some  form  of 
legally  based  authority,  and  are  thus  suit- 
able for  inclusion  in  legal  education 
courses. 

In  addition,  however,  because  they  deal 
with  moral  problems,  these  materials  are 
increasingly  recognized  as  important 
resources  for  values  education.  At  the 
same  time  as  the  materials  are  designed 
to  elicit  subjective  emotive  responses, 
they  are  designed  also  to  help  in  the 
development  of  moral  reasoning. 

Major  Emphases  in  Values  Education 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increas- 


ing awareness  of  the  importance  of 
dealing  with  value  questions  within  the 
school  curriculum.  However,  the  traditional 
approaches  as  encompassed  in  the  moral 
education  courses  that  have  been  gen- 
erally adopted  in  the  schools  usually  have 
serious  shortcomings. 

In  practice  there  are  two  distinct 
approaches,  as  well  as  a third  approach 
that  combines  the  two,  and  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  aims  or  purposes. 

In  one  view,  the  purpose  of  moral  educa- 
tion is  to  transmit  a body  of  acceptable 
moral  principles  to  the  student.  In  this 
case  the  primary  concern  of  the  educator 
is  with  presenting  to  the  students  a definite 
moral  viewpoint  containing  substantive 
moral  generalizations  — This  is  right  and 
good.  That  is  wrong  and  bad.’  As  such, 
moral  education  is  content-oriented.  In 
another  view,  the  purpose  is  to  develop 
the  formal  skills  of  reasoning  needed  to 
deal  critically  with  matters  of  value.  As 
such,  it  is  process-oriented  or  procedure- 
oriented.  The  third  and  more  complex 
purpose  is  to  both  provide  content  and 
inculcate  skills  of  procedure. 

Underlying  the  first  or  content-oriented 
approach  is  the  assumption  that  there  is 
a body  of  known  universal  moral  truths 
that  somehow  can  be  transmitted.  Thus, 
it  is  possible  to  teach  students  what  is 
right.  As  stated  in  a work  used  in  French 
schools  in  the  1 930s,  ‘The  aim  of  this 


work  is  to  teach  the  student  correct  ethical 
values.’  Just  after  this,  the  author  remarks 
with  disarming  candor  that  everyone 
knows  that  those  who  are  best  in  Ethics 
are  the  biggest  scoundrels  in  the  school. 
However,  he  is  by  no  means  discouraged 
by  this  phenomenon.  To  guard  against  it, 
he  warns  the  teacher  against  having 
students  merely  verbalize  correct  posi- 
tions. Teachers  should  test  students  for 
sincerity  as  well. 

Ordinarily,  traditional  programs  pro- 
ceed by  rational  persuasion  in  the  belief 
that  what  is  right  should  be  apparent 
to  the  reasonable  man.  However,  coercion 
and  scare  tactics  have  not  always  been 
ruled  out  by  the  advocates  of  this 
approach,  especially  if  used  to  gain  noble 
ends.  One  individual  concerned  with 
moral  education  today  holds  that  the 
indoctrination  of  correct  values  is  com- 
pletely acceptable  and  certainly  preferable 
to  independent  reasoning  leading  to  con- 
fusion or  error.  So  even  though  lllich  and 
others  call  ‘indoctrination’  a dirty  word, 
not  all  would  agree. 

To  avoid  the  weaknesses  of  a content- 
based  approach,  some  theorists  would 
have  students  deal  primarily  with  the 
process  of  taking  and  defending  positions 
on  social  issues.  The  aim  of  such 
programs  is  some  form  of  structure- 
recognition.  In  dealing  with  moral  issues, 
students  analyze  the  arguments  presented 
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by  each  side  in  the  dispute  in  orderto 
determine  the  types  of  principles  used, 
logical  form,  kinds  of  assumptions  made, 
or  whatever  other  matter  will  throw  light 
on  the  structure  of  the  argument.  However, 
this  approach  as  well  is  by  itself  in- 
adequate. In  being  concerned  exclusively 
with  the  structure  of  reasoning  it  is  empty 
and  somewhat  removed  from  the  guts  of 
the  issues  being  considered.  Besides, 
when  we  simply  analyze  how  others  argue 
or  what  sorts  of  things  others  believe,  we 
neglect  our  own  intellectual  initiative  and 
creativity.  The  important  activities  and 
skills  required  for  developing,  articulating, 
clarifying,  and  justifying  one’s  own  value 
position  are  ignored. 

A more  sophisticated  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  values  combines  both  content 
and  process,  and  this  seems  to  be  emerg- 
ing as  the  standard  approach  used  in 
universities  and  high  schools  today.  In 
effect  the  purpose  is  'to  determine  what 
is  right’  — that  is,  to  determine  the  con- 
ditions that  acts  must  meet  in  order 
to  be  considered  morally  acceptable. 

This  approach  is  content-oriented  insofar 
as  specific  principles  are  considered  to 
. be  moral,  independent  of  actual  applica- 
tion. And  on  the  basis  of  these  universal 
principles  specific  acts  may  be  judged. 
However,  the  approach  is  also  process- 
oriented  because  the  manner  in  which  one 
determines  these  principles  is  analyzed 
and  subject  to  criticism.  That  is,  the 
procedures  used  to  derive  moral  prin- 
ciples are  an  important  and  indispensable 
part  of  the  values  education  process. 
Among  those  who  use  this  approach  are 
some  modern  Utilitarians,  who  believe  that 
one  can  demonstrate  that  the  ultimate 
moral  good  is  the  greatest  happiness  for 
the  greatest  number. 

In  combining  process  and  content,  the 
advocates  of  this  position  would  have  to 
hope  fervently  that  proper  reasoning  will 
lead  the  individual  to  the  correct  moral 
position.  However,  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  see  how  this  can  be 
guaranteed  except  by  making  the  moral 
principles  either  too  trivial  or  too  general 
to  have  application.  Universal  moral  prin- 
ciples are  rarely,  if  ever,  operative  in 
concrete  cases  of  moral  decision-making. 
For  example,  in  deciding  whether  a 
doctor’s  decision  to  withdraw  life- 
sustaining  treatment  from  a patient  whose 
brain  has  irreversibly  ceased  to  function 
is  justified,  or  whether  capital  punishment 
is  justifiable,  we  never  quite  have  to  pull 
out  sweeping  universal  moral  principles. 

We  just  do  not  reason  that  ‘euthanasia  is 
right  because  the  patient  would  die 
eventually,’  nor  do  we  simply  argue  that 
‘both  euthanasia  and  capital  punishment 
are  wrong  because  no  individual  has  the 
right  to  take  away  a life.’ 

In  effect,  this  approach  suffers  from 
being  too  far  removed  from  the  actual 
situations  we  face,  and  content 
approaches  peddling  universal  principles 
tend  to  obscure  significant  differences 


among  situations  and  do  not  help  us  to 
handle  complex  real-life  problems.  Clearly 
there  are  many  cases  where  ending  a life 
is  wrong,  but  there  are  also  cases  where 
it  may  be  justified.  The  reality  is  that 
appropriate  moral  decisions  must  take 
into  account  the  actual  situation  in  all 
its  complexity  and  not  transport  prefabri- 
cated moral  generalizations  from  situation 
to  situation  without  regard  for  significant 
differences  in  detail.  The  preferable 
procedure  would  be  to  begin  with  the 
consideration  of  an  actual  case  of  ethical 
controversy,  then  to  determine  the  moral 
principle  operative  in  that  case,  and  not 
to  begin  with  a general  moral  principle 
to  be  applied  to  situations  of  a certain' type 
in  which  a moral  decision  is  to  be  made. 

A Model  for  Moral  Decision  Making 

One  means,  therefore,  of  overcoming  the 
weaknesses  noted  in  the  traditional 
content-based,  structure-based,  and 
mixed  approaches  to  moral  education 
would  appear  to  be  through  the  integration 
of  the  best  of  each  in  a valid  educational 
program  based  on  actual  moral  issues. 

This  is  what  we  have  aimed  to  provide  in 
the  Canadian  Public  Issues  program. 

Since  the  content  of  the  case-study  units 
presents  students  with  varied  examples  of 
actual  rather  than  abstract  issues,  they 
gain  substantive  knowledge  of  the  con- 
flicts in  Canadian  society.  At  the  same 
time  the  questioning  framework  that 
accompanies  each  case  helps  them  to 
perceive  and  define  problems  and  to  put 
forward  creative  solutions  that  are  subject 
to  critical  scrutiny.  And,  in  so  doing,  they 
follow  standard  general  procedures  whose 
structure  is  central  to  any  valid  form  of 
moral  reasoning. 

A general  ‘means-end’  or  (if  one 
prefers)  ‘strategic’  reasoning  model  has 
been  devised  for  use  in  the  program.  This 
model  identifies  the  various  factors 
required  for  considering  and  deciding 
upon  value  issues.  As  such  it  also  serves 
as  an  analytical  device  for  teachers  and 
researchers  in  that  it  presents  those 
concepts  needed  to  analyze  how  in  fact 
people  do  deal  with  problems.  There  are 
six  factors  represented  in  this  model: 

1 . The  recognition  and  formulation  of 
specific  goals  in  the  context  of  a value 
system.  Goals  are  never  set  up  in  isolation 
from  other  values  and  goals.  For  example, 
as  much  as  we  value  clean  air  and  find 
pollution  undesirable,  we  also  value  those 
products  derived  from  polluting  industries. 
Obviously  we  must  strike  a balance 
between  the  two  conflicting  values  in 
dealing  with  problems  of  pollution. 

2.  The  recognition  and  formulation  of 
relevant  conditions.  These  are  the  material 
conditions,  including  political,  social,  and 
economic  conditions,  that  affect  the 
attainment  of  the  specific  goals  either 
positively  or  negatively.  Knowledge  of 
scientific  facts  and  principles  enters  here, 
as  does  perception  and  understanding  of 
the  positions  of  all  individuals  and  groups 


involved  in  the  issue. 

3.  The  recognition  and  formulation  of 
competing  strategic  or  means-end 
principles.  These  principles  constitute  the 
basis  on  which  are  constructed  the 
various  alternative  policies  that  can.be 
used  in  dealing  with  the  issues  at  hand. 
Any  policy  that  we  adopt  will  rest  on  the 
belief  that  it  will  establish  the  conditions 
that  constitute  the  most  effective,  accept- 
able means  for  achieving  the  goals.  In  any 
situation,  we  are  likely  to  be  confronted 
with  a choice  among  a number  of  possible 
courses  of  action,  each  of  which  rests 

on  a general  means-end  principle.  It  is 
usually  helpful  to  list  the  competing  prin- 
ciples or  courses  of  action  and  to  estimate 
the  degree  to  which  each  of  them  can  be 
expected  to  establish  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  achieving  the  desired  goals. 
That  is,  by  comparing  the  various 
principles  we  then  see  which  one  is  most 
likely  to  bring  about  a particular  goal. 

4.  The  computation  and  striking  of 
balances  between  competing  principles. 
Given  the  alternative  courses  of  action 
stated  in  (3),  on  the  basis  of  our  own  value 
system  and  preference,  a choice  is  made 
of  the  principle  expected  to  achieve  the 
desired  goal  most  closely  and  satis- 
factorily. In  choosing  the  sort  of  action  we 
consider  appropriate  — that  is,  in 
deciding  on  means  — we  are  applying  a 
principle  of  action  in  which  our  own  values 
as  well  as  objective  expectations  are 
implicit. 

5.  Deciding  upon  a best  course  of 
action.  ‘Therefore,  I shall  use  means  X 
(or  Y or  Z).’  The  inference  drawn  here  is 
not  a deductive  inference  but  an  instance 
of  a distinctive  kind  of  moral  inference  or 
moral  reasoning.  We  cannot  make  moral 
decisions  simply  by  mathematical 
formula;  we  must  always  affirm  a value 
position  or  value  preferences  in  doing  so. 

6.  Acting  — that  is,  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  perform  means  X (or  Y or  Z). 

Classroom  Analysis  of  an  Issue 

An  example  based  on  classroom  discus- 
sion of  whether  the  James  Bay  power 
project  should  be  implemented  may  help 
illustrate  the  nature  of  this  strategic 
reasoning  model  and  its  constituent  parts.1 
In  this  discussion,  the  students  quickly 
realized  the  need  to  sort  out  the  conflicting 
goals  and  values  operative  in  the  situation 
(factor  1).  Most  agreed  that  an  increase 
in  power  output  to  serve  industrial  and 
social  needs  of  Canadians  was  a worth- 
while goal  in  itself;  so  too  was  the  main- 
taining of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  region; 
so  too  was  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
native  peoples  to  continue  living  in  their 
traditional  way  or  to  choose  the  form  of 
life  they  prefer. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  a range  of 
social,  political,  economic,  technical, 
cultural,  and  even  personal  matters  were 
considered  (factor  2).  Among  these  were 
the  physiographical  conditions  (the  five 
river  systems  involved),  the  legal  and 
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moral  claims  of  the  native  people  to  this 
area,  the  life  styles  of  the  natives,  the 
plans  to  harness  the  power  generated  by 
the  five  river  systems,  the  anticipated 
effects  of  the  project  on  the  environment, 
the  role  that  U.S.  power  needs  played  in 
the  making  of  the  plans,  the  stated  and 
unstated  reasons  of  the  Quebec  govern- 
ment for  carrying  out  the  project,  the  legal 
procedures  followed,  the  court  decisions 
rendered,  the  future  needs  of  society,  and 
many  others.  Of  course,  these  factors 
never  emerged  as  distinctly  as  just  stated, 
but  some  level  of  awareness  of  each 
existed. 

When  a general  or  overall  picture 
developed  (it  is  never  complete),  various 
possible  courses  of  action,  each  of  which 
rested  on  a means-end  principle,  were 
considered  and  listed  (factor  3).  At  one 
extreme,  some  students  argued  that  if  the 
original  plans  for  a massive  power  project 
were  carried  out  with  generous  compen- 
sation to  native  people  for  the  loss  of  their 
land,  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  all 
Canadians  would  be  best  served  while  the 
native  people  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  resettle  or  readjust  under  good  condi- 
tions. And  though  the  beauty  of  the  area 
would  be  affected  and  a few  thousand 
native  people  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue living  in  their  traditional  way,  these 
disadvantages  would  be  minor  compared 
to  the  advantages.  At  the  other  extreme, 
it  was  argued  that  the  scrapping  of  the 
project  entirely  would  be  best  because  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  native  people 
and  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
country  are  more  important  than  increased 
industrialization  that  would  cause  greater 
environmental  problems  and  the  profit  that 
only  a few  people  would  gain.  A com- 
promise was  also  suggested  in  which  a 
reduced  project  would  be  carried  out  with 
some  compensation  to  native  people. 
Under  this  last  scheme,  a balance 
between  all  three  goals  — economic, 
aesthetic,  and  political  — was  struck  in 
order  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  with  the 
least  disadvantage.  For  all  three  positions, 
therefore,  a principle  implying  a course  of 
action  was  stated  and  was  related  to  the 
goals  it  attempted  to  approximate. 

At  the  next  stage  of  the  discussion  the 
students  had  to  choose  which  of  the  stated 
principles  (and  hence  courses  of  action) 
would  achieve  the  best  or  most  acceptable 
amalgam  of  results  (factor  4).  Here  an 
affirmation  of  values  by  the  students 
became  evident.  In  effect,  what  emerged 
for  each  student  was  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  economic  prosperity,  natural 
beauty,  and  legal  and  political  rights.  As 
has  been  emphasized,  nowhere  is  there 
a formula  for  determining  which  value  is 
primary  in  any  universal  sense,  though  in 
fact  value  choices  and  affirmations  must 
be  made. 

In  the  context  of  the  classroom,  this  last 
stage  is  usually  the  final  one,  but  in  most 
real-life  situations  we  must  also  make  the 
decision  to  put  the  principle  into  action 


and  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  carry  it 
out  (factors  5 and  6).  In  any  case,  the 
progression  from  goals  to  conditions  to 
principles  and  action  is  common  to  all 
situations.  Thus  the  model  presented  can 
be  useful  for  understanding  not  only  the 
factors  involved  in  discussing  value  issues 
but  also  the  steps  to  be  followed  in  order 
to  resolve  such  issues. 

Evaluation  of  Discussions  and  Programs 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  there 
is  a flood  of  books  concerned  with  value 
education  on  the  market,  all  of  which  pay 
lip  service  to  the  development  of  moral 
reasoning  powers.  However,  none  of  them 
express  clearly  the  process  whereby  this 
can  be  achieved.  Nor  do  any  of  them 
attempt  to  formulate  any  moral 
(or  strategic)  reasoning  model.  At  best, 
they  may  delineate  kinds  of  moral  prin- 
ciples (as  Lawrence  Kohlberg  does) 
without  delineating  the  process  of  reason- 
ing, or  they  may  set  up  mainly  cute  prob- 
lem situations  (as  Sidney  Simon  et  al. 
have)  in  which  students  ‘clarify’  their 
values  without  a clear  and  specific 
methodology  for  doing  so. 

Finally,  for  teachers  who  are  concerned 
with  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
specific  teaching  techniques  and  strate- 
gies for  dealing  with  moral  issues,  it  is 
possible  to  recognize  and  document  the 
development  of  a number  of  integrated 
skills  used  by  students  in  discussing  moral 
issues.  Included  among  these  skills  are 
the  following: 

— social  skills  in  relating  to  others; 

— verbal  skills  for  expressing  and 
articulating  positions  etc.; 

— self-awareness  in  recognizing  one’s 
own  values  and  belief  structure; 

— sensitivity  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  others; 

— perceptual  abilities  to  recognize 
relevant  conditions; 

— a conscience  or  sense  of  right; 

— an  imagination  or  creative  abilities  for 
discovering  new  ways  of  dealing  with 
problems; 

— rational  abilities  to  argue  persuasively 
and  consistently,  to  use  analogies 
effectively,  etc.; 

— practical  abilities  for  implementing 
decisions  or  putting  decisions  into 
practice. 

The  nature  and  value  of  such  skills  and 
abilities  are,  however,  partly  dependent  on 
how  they  are  integrated  with  other  aspects 
of  the  discussion.  Skills  cannot  be  devel- 
oped singly  and  independently;  the  use  of 
each  depends  on  the  use  of  the  others. 

For  example,  sensitivity  without  reason  is 
undirected,  while  reason  without  sensi- 
tivity is  crass  and  mechanical;  and  both 
sensitivity  and  reason  without  a con- 
science or  sense  of  right  could  be 
humanly  and  socially  disastrous. 

While  being  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
evaluating  fragmentary  aspects  of  the 
process,  a teacher  can  assign  a score 
or  weight  to  each  of  these  skills  and  thus 


measure  individual  student  progress  by 
combining  the  various  scores.  In  so  doing 
the  teacher  recognizes  that  evaluation  is 
relative  to  specific  concerns  or  objectives 
in  that  situation  and  is  by  no  means  an 
absolute  measure  of  ability  or  success. 

Yet  such  evaluation  provides  a broad  or 
integrated  assessment  of  the  way  the 
students  are  actually  proceeding  and 
progressing.2 

In  summary,  the  Canadian  Public  Issues 
program  is  a social  studies  program 
dealing  with  the  operation  of  Canadian 
society  today  in  the  areas  where  value 
issues  arise.  Students  can  recognize  that 
this  program  focuses  on  genuine  social 
and  political  experiences,  and  they  can 
also  relate  to  the  specific  values  and 
principles  operative  in  these  experiences. 
To  realize  this  program,  several  units  have 
been  developed  and  published.3These 
units  consist  of  a number  of  case  studies, 
each  of  which  is  followed  by  questions 
and  analogy  situations  designed  to  stimu- 
late reflection  and  discussion  about  the 
broader  issues  raised.  In  addition  we  have 
tested  teaching  techniques  and  strategies, 
analyzed  processes  of  discussion  and 
moral  reasoning,  formulated  appropriate 
models,  and  worked  out  and  applied  a 
system  of  evaluation.  In  an  area  charac- 
terized by  vagueness  and  looseness,  the 
Canadian  Public  Issues  program  has 
aimed  at  treating  systematically,  compre- 
hensively, and  concretely  the  actual 
process  of  dealing  with  values.  Without 
this,  any  form  of  moral  or  social  educa- 
tion will  be  of  very  limited  educational 
merit. 

Notes: 

1 . The  example  is  taken  from  J.  Eisenberg 
and  H.  Troper,  Native  Survival  (Toronto: 
OISE,  1973),  pp.  1-13. 

2.  For  a detailed  analysis  of  modes  of 
evaluation  and  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  a Public  Issues  approach  see  M.  Levin, 
F.  Newmann,  and  D.  Oliver,  A Law  and 
Social  Science  Curriculum  Based  on  the 
Analysis  of  Public  Issues,  Part  II,  Trial  and 
Evaluation,’  Final  Report,  Project  No.  HS- 
058,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  March  1969. 

3.  Four  units  are  available  from  General 
Publishing  Company:  M.  Levin  and 

C.  Sylvester,  Foreign  Ownership; 

P.  Bourne  and  J.  Eisenberg,  The  Law  and 
the  Police;  J.  Eisenberg  and  G.  Mac- 
Queen,  Don't  Teach  That!]  and  M.  Levin 
and  C.  Sylvester,  Rights  of  Youth.  The 
following  units  are  available  from  Publica- 
tions Sales,  OISE:  M.  Levin  and  C.  Syl- 
vester, Crisis  in  Quebec;  J.  Eisenberg  and 
H.  Troper,  Native  Survival;  C.  Sylvester 
and  M.  Harris,  On  Strike!]  and  J.  Eisen- 
berg and  P.  Bourne,  The  Right  to  Live  and 
Die.  In  preparation:  P.  Bourne,  Women  in 
Canadian  Society,  and  H.  Troper  and 
L.  Palmer,  Unity  or  Diversity:  Minority 
Issues  in  Canada. 
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‘Under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree . . 

Field  trips  to  museums,  pioneer  villages, 
re-created  settlers’  homes,  and  19th- 
century  farms  are  arousing  ever-increas- 
ing student  interest  in  early  Canadian 
crafts.  Weaving,  rug-hooking,  knitting, 
crocheting,  quilting,  and  candle-making 
are  no  longer  old-fashioned  or  the  dusty 
preserve  of  guardians  of  the  pioneer  way 
of  life.  Many  students  are  learning  these 
skills  and  practicing  them  with  pride. 

But  in  Chester,  Nova  Scotia,  the  return 
to  pioneer  crafts  has  found  unique  expres- 
sion, inspired  not  by  ‘out-of-school 
education’  but  — in  the  best  tradition  of 
the  past  — by  necessity. 

Christine  Smith,  a graduate  of  Chester 
Municipal  High  School,  had  a horse  that 
needed  shoeing  and  the  town  had  no 
blacksmith.  Chris  comes  from  a family 
with  a long  tradition  of.working  in  iron, 
and  it  was  perhaps  not  surprising  that  she 
took  matters  into  her  own  hands  and 
qualified  as  an  advanced  farrier  through 
attendance  at  two  six-week  courses  at 
the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College  in 
Truro.  A long-time  lover  of  horses,  Nova 
Scotia’s  only  qualified  female  blacksmith 
is  well  satisfied  with  her  work. 

In  common  with  other  pioneer  crafts,  the 
t blacksmith’s  trade  has  changed  little  over 
the  years,  and  the  tools  Chris  uses  today 
are  not  unlike  those  used  by  her  great- 
great-grandfather  in  the  1 850s.  Com- 


menting on  her  unusual  job  choice,  Chris 
says  matter-of-factly,  ‘It’s  a great  con- 
venience to  be  able  to  do  my  own 
shoeing.’ 

With  interest  in  riding  on  the  increase 


in  Canada,  who  knows  what  lies  ahead? 
Perhaps  harassed  technical  school  prin- 
cipals will  find  themselves  coaxing  the 
village  blacksmith  out  of  retirement  to 
participate  in  their  night  school  programs. 


Red  Cross  Edu-Kits 

The  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  recog- 
nizes a responsibility  to  participate  in  the 
education  of  Canadian  youth  by  fostering 
intercultural  and  international  friendship 
and  understanding. 

Thirty-five  individual  countries  and  three 
native  Canadian  peoples  are  the  subjects 
of  edu-kits,  which  include  all  or  several 
of  the  following:  slides,  print  materials, 
pictures,  art  work,  crafts,  and  items 
representing  the  life  style  of  the  country. 
Some  kits  also  include  guides  with 
suggestions  for  the  use  of  the  contents. 

The  edu-kit  is  a resource  for  teachers 
and  community  educators,  and  its  mate- 
rials are  chosen  with  the  following  aims: 

— to  develop  an  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  other  cultures  by  letting  a 


culture  speak  for  itself; 

— to  look  objectively  at  cultures  within  the 
community  and  country  so  as  to  make  the 
real  world  of  other  people  from  distant 
lands  with  different  customs  a very  real 
world  forthe  Canadian  child; 

— to  strengthen  social  awareness  and 
involvement  in  social  problems  by  involv- 
ing the  elementary  school  student  actively 
in  the  process  of  discovering,  doing,  and 
learning. 

Materials  are  loaned  free  of  charge. 

We  ask  only  that  you  pay  for  the  return 
postage.  The  loan  period  is  two  weeks 
(including  mailing  time).  Delivery  depends 
on  the  mail  services,  teachers’  returning 
the  edu-kits  on  time,  and  teachers’ 
booking  the  kits  sufficiently  in  advance. 
Because  of  the  demand,  each  school  may 
borrow  only  one  kit  a year. 


Another  service  of  the  society  is  to 
arrange  ‘cultural  exchanges,'  which  give 
elementary  and  secondary  school  students 
an  opportunity  to  share  their  way  of  life 
with  people  in  different  countries  or 
different  parts  of  Canada.  Students  in  a 
Canadian  community  interested  in  putting 
together  their  own  kit  about  themselves 
(with  photographs,  information  materials, 
crafts,  and  the  like)  can  introduce  them- 
selves to  students  of  a different  culture 
and  way  of  life  via  the  Red  Cross’s  world- 
wide network. 

To  borrow  the  edu-kits,  or  to  get  further 
information  about  cultural  exchanges  or 
other  resource  materials,  write  or  phone: 
Ontario  Red  Cross  Youth  Office 
460  Jarvis  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  2H5. 

Telephone:  (416)  923  6692,  ext.  331 
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Suggestions  for  the  Primary  Teacher 

William  S.  O'Bruba 

Bloomsburg  State  College,  Pennsylvania 

Adventure  Playground 

Preschool  children  need  outdoor  experi- 
ences to  give  them  an  understanding  of 
their  environment  and  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  creative  play.  An  outdoor 
adventure  playground  is  one  answer. 
Through  careful  planning,  the  teacher 
can  make  it  an  ideal  setting  for  fresh, 
unstructured  learning  that  takes  full 
advantage  of  the  children’s  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 

Ideally,  the  playground  should  be  close 
to  the  school  and  should  include  areas  of 
shade,  open  sunlight,  grass,  pavement, 
soil,  and  sand  so  that  a wide  range  of 
activities  develop  naturally.  It  need  not  be 
costly  if  parents,  children,  and  teachers 
work  together  in  setting  it  up.  The  furnish- 
ings should  be  simple.  Almost  any  outdoor 
equipment  stimulates  activity  in  young 
children  and  prompts  them  to  describe 
what  they  are  doing  in  their  play.  From 
these  descriptions  of  their  activities  come 
enlarged  vocabularies  and  increased 
language  comprehension. 

Large  objects  encourage  large-scale 
activities  and  lend  a real-life  quality  to 
children’s  play.  Large  wooden  blocks, 
made  from  scrap  lumber  available  at  little 
cost  from  a local  lumber  yard  or  con- 
struction company,  get  the  playground  off 
to  a good  start.  A set  of  wooden  steps  — 
not  more  than  three  or  four  — and  a firm 
wooden  ladder  promote  climbing  activ- 
ities, and  a few  sturdy,  splinter-free  crates 
and  strong  cartons  may  be  added  for 
variety.  A small  board  fence  will  prove 
vastly  appealing  and  should  be  built  so 
that  the  children  can  either  climb  over 
or  crawl  under  it. 

A child-size  tent  is  a popular  piece  of 
equipment.  It  introduces  a sense  of 
adventure  and  provides  a setting  for  many 
role-play  situations.  It  may  be  a house, 
a wigwam,  an  igloo,  a cave,  a schoolroom, 
or  anything  the  children’s  imagination 
suggests — sometimes  just  a quiet  place 
to  draw,  look  at  pictures,  or  play 
quiet  games. 

A crawling  tunnel  is  popular  with  the 
very  young  and  comes  ready-made  in 
the  form  of  a large  section  of  concrete 
pipe  available  from  a local  construction 
firm  or  a road-building  project. 

A sidewalk  or  a road  for  toy 
vehicles  may  be  built  of  old  bricks.  Toys 
that  are  wholly  unsuited  to  the  classroom 
can  be  welcome  in  the  adventure  play- 
ground where  space  is  not  a problem 
and  ’full-sound’  operation  can  be 
encouraged  without  annoyance  to  others. 

A discarded  rowboat  can  easily  be 
made  into  a rocking  boat — an  ideal 
setting  for  creative  play,  dramatization, 
and  role-playing. 

A teeter-totter  need  be  no  more 
than  a long,  smooth  board  placed  over  a 


sawhorse;  this  simple  device,  as  well 
as  providing  hours  of  fun,  demonstrates 
a basic  principle  of  science. 

Old  tires,  available  from  trucking 
companies,  lend  themselves  naturally  to 
jumping  games.  Walking  and  jumping 
boards  have  endless  appeal  and  can 
be  made  by  placing  smooth  boards  ten  to 
twelve  feet  long  by  one  foot  wide  on 
wooden  boxes,  cement  blocks,  or  low 
sawhorses.  A low  balance  board,  about 
the  same  length  as  the  jumping  board  but 
only  fourto  six  inches  wide,  is  a highly 
desirable  addition.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  all  cases  to  ensure  that  the  boards 
are  strong  and  securely  supported. 

A wooden  workbench  and  scaled- 
down  child-size  tools  (not  toys) 
introduce  the  children  to  simple 
carpentry.  A wide  board,  firmly  supported 
by  wooden  boxes,  makes  a satisfactory 
workbench.  Its  equipment  should 
include  a saw,  several  hammers,  a 
supply  of  large-headed  nails,  and  some 
soft  lumber.  For  safety’s  sake,  this 
activity  must  be  closely  supervised  and 
prior  instruction  in  the  proper  use 
of  tools  is  recommended. 

A novel  piece  of  playground 
equipment — useful  when  children  need 
to  let  off  steam — is  a punching  bag. 

A potato  sack  stuffed  with  rags  and 
cut-up  newspaper  and  hung  from  a tree 
serves  the  purpose  quite  adequately. 

A mound  of  earth  in  a corner  of  the 
playground  adds  interest.  It  may  be 
a mountain  to  be  climbed,  a make-believe 
castle,  or  a lookout. 

The  soil  area  can  be  made  into  a 
mini-garden  where  the  children  can 
plant  a few  small,  fast-growing 
vegetables — say,  radishes  and  cress. 
They  will  bring  a quick  reward  as  well 
as  some  insight  into  how  plants  grow. 

Try  using  an  old  tractor  tire  for  a 
sandbox.  It  makes  an  ideal  container, 
and,  supplied  with  small  plastic  pails  and 


shovels,  the  children  can  dig,  dump, 
and  sift  the  sand  without  fear  of  spilling 
it  on  the  floor.  Remember  that  children 
love  to  find  things:  bury  some  pebbles 
and  small  shells  in  the  sand. 

An  old  table  covered  with  oilcloth  or 
other  durable  material  provides  space 
for  many  activities — finger  painting, 
coloring,  looking  at  books,  playing  games, 
or  eating  snacks.  If  the  table  is  small, 
add  another  to  ensure  that  all  the 
children  can  be  seated  at  once  if  they 
so  desire. 

These  few  suggestions  are  only  a 
beginning.  The  resourceful  teacherwill 
shape  the  area  to  local  needs  and 
facilities — adding  or  substituting  as 
ingenuity  suggests.  The  adventure  play- 
ground offers  scope  that  even  the  most 
creative  classroom  lacks  and  contributes 
immeasurably  to  the  children’s  growth 
and  enrichment.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  playground  has  a 
very  specific  purpose,  and  everything 
the  teacher  brings  into  it  must 
contribute  to  that  purpose.  For  only  as 
the  teacher  succeeds  in  relating  activities 
to  actual  learning — language  compre- 
hension, understanding  of  elementary 
concepts  in  mathematics  and  science, 
and  the  like — will  the  facility’s  true 
value  be  realized. 

Spelling  Activities 

Spelling  is  an  area  of  learning  that  soon 
becomes  routine  for  both  children  and 
teacher  unless  a variety  of  activities  are 
used  to  spark  interest.  Here  are  a few 
suggestions  for  livelier  spelling  lessons. 

Have  the  children  make  spelling  snow- 
men out  of  heavy  construction  paper  and 
place  them  in  a prominent  spot  in  the 
classroom.  Leave  off  details — eyes, 
mouth,  nose,  coat  buttons,  and  so  forth. 
When  a child  spells  all  the  words  in  a 
lesson  correctly  or  turns  in  a perfect  test, 
let  him  add  a missing  item.  As  each 
child  completes  his  snowman,  let  him 
take  it  home. 

Give  each  child  a sheet  of  paper 
and  have  him  fold  it  in  half  vertically. 

Then  have  the  class  list  all  the  nouns 
from  their  spelling  lesson  on  the  left  side 
and  all  other  words  on  the  right.  For 
variety,  choose  some  other  part  of  speech 
for  the  left  side,  such  as  verbs, 
adjectives,  or  adverbs. 

Play  an  association  game  with  the 
spelling  words.  Ask  the  children  to  find 
common  aspects  of  any  two  words — the 
same  beginning  sounds,  similar  letter 
combinations,  the  same  number  of  letters, 
or  similar  prefixes  or  suffixes. 

Have  the  children  depict  the  letters  in 
their  spelling  words  through  body 
movement.  Divide  the  children  into  two 
groups,  call  out  the  number  of  children 
needed  for  a word,  and  assign  a letter 
to  each  of  them.  Then  have  each  child 
try  to  form  his  letter  with  his  body,  arms, 
legs,  and  head.  When  a group  has  formed 
all  the  letters  in  its  word,  the  opposite 
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team  will  receive  one  point  for  identifying 
I the  word.  The  group  with  the  most 
I!  points  wins. 

Draw  a colorful  clown  on  heavy  paper 
and  give  him  a square  tie.  Put  each 
spelling  word  on  a card.  As  the  class 
spells  the  words  correctly,  add  the  word 
to  the  tie.  You  can  create  competition 
and  increase  interest  by  dividing  the 
class  into  two  teams.  The  team  with 
the  longest  tie  is  the  winner. 

Encourage  the  children  to  make  word 
banks.  Have  them  bring  milk  cartons  or 
| cereal  boxes  from  home,  decorate  them, 
ii  and  cut  a slit  in  the  side  large  enough 
to  drop  a card  through.  As  each  child 
j learns  a new  word,  let  him  deposit  a card 
with  the  word  on  it  in  his  bank.  At  the  end 
of  the  week,  let  the  children  withdraw  their 
| word  cards  and  use  them  for  review. 

Play  games  with  the  spelling  words. 

Have  the  children  write  down  the  name  of 
a friend,  a town,  or  a particular  object. 

Then  have  them  list  every  word  from  their 
spelling  that  uses  one  or  more  of  the 
letters  in  the  original  word. 

Have  the  children  build  sentences  from 
the  spelling  words.  Select  a word  from  the 
list  — for  example,  ‘happy’  — and  have 
the  children  make  up  sentences  using 
words  that  begin  with  the  letters  h-a-p-p-y, 
keeping  them  in  the  same  order,  for 
example,  ‘Henry  ate  pumpkin  pie 
yesterday.’ 

Spelling  words  can  be  used  as  practice 
in  identifying  synonyms.  Ask  the  children 
to  write  down  a synonym  for  each  spelling 
word.  Praise  the  children  as  their  skill 
increases. 

Discuss  signs  with  the  children  and 
have  them  list  spelling  words  that  appear 
on  certain  types  of  signs.  Let  them  share 
their  lists  by  having  each  child  describe 
the  sign  he  had  in  mind  for  each  word  on 
his  list.  Road  signs  lend  themselves  well 
to  this  activity. 

Play  ‘Which  one?’  Write  a spelling  word 


on  the  chalkboard  three  times  — spelling 
it  differently  each  time.  Have  the  children 
identify  the  correct  spelling. 

Write  a word  from  the  spelling  list, 
leaving  out  some  letters.  Tell  the  children 
the  meaning  of  the  word  and  ask  them 
to  fill  in  the  missing  letters.  For  the  sake 
of  variety,  you  might  use  the  overhead 
projector  sometimes  rather  than  the 
chalkboard. 

Have  the  children  work  in  pairs  — one 
child  selects  a word  from  the  spelling  list 
and  acts  it  out  while  his  partner  guesses 
what  it  is  and  writes  it  down.  The  children 
can  take  turns  acting  out  and  guessing 
their  spelling  words. 

Make  a file  of  interesting  games  and 
techniques  that  will  enliven  the  teaching 
of  spelling.  Spelling  can  be  interesting  if 
it  is  taught  creatively.  T ry  some  of  these 
suggestions  and  add  ideas  of  your  own. 


A Store  Is  Fun 

John  R.  Hranitz 

Bloomsburg  State  College,  Pennsylvania 

A classroom  store  offers  exciting  oppor- 
tunities for  primary  children  to  develop 
mathematical  skills.  With  the  teacher’s 
guidance,  they  can  plan  and  carry  out 
a wide  variety  of  educational  experiences. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  skills 
involved  in  the  activity: 

Measurement.  Have  the  children  design 
and  build  their  store.  Measurement 
becomes  meaningful  as  they  decide  on 
the  size  of  the  store  and  determine  the 
amount  of  material  required  to  build  it. 

The  purpose  and  value  of  ruler,  metre 
stick,  tape  measure,  and  square  become 
obvious  as  the  children  use  them.  To 
avoid  wasteful  mistakes,  emphasize  the 
importance  of  accuracy  and  how  it  helps 
to  conserve  material. 


Record  Keeping.  Have  the  children 
order  and  receive  ‘merchandise’  for  their 
store  — perhaps  the  supplies  that  will  be 
needed  for  the  day’s  lessons.  This  will 
involve  keeping  records  of  the  number  of 
items  ordered,  the  unit  price  per  item,  and 
th^quantity  received.  If  they  keep  records 
from  the  outset,  the  children  will  be  able 
to  tell  what  it  cost  to  set  up  their  store. 

Use  forms  for  ordering  merchandise, 
keeping  inventory,  and  recording  cash  on 
hand.  In  this  way,  the  children  will  acquire 
an  understanding  of  simple  bookkeeping. 
Tokens  in  the  standard  denominations 
of  money  can  be  used  for  payment.  Selling 
their  merchandise  demonstrates  to  them 
how  a business  must  operate  if  it  is  to 
survive. 

Telling  Time.  Have  the  children  set 
hours  for  the  store's  operation.  When  they 
have  done  this,  they  will  proceed  naturally 
to  attending  to  the  hours  on  the  clock,  so 
that  they  will  know  when  to  open  and 
close  the  store. 

Charting  and  Graphing.  Establish  a 
roster  for  store  operation,  showing  the 
staffing  for  the  days  and  times  of  opera- 
tion. This  will  introduce  simple  graphing 
skills. 

Practical  Mathematics.  Have  the 
children  operate  the  store.  Selling 
merchandise  for  the  customers’  tokens 
involves  finding  correct  totals  and  making 
accurate  change  — effective  ways  of 
learning  basic  addition  and  subtraction 
facts.  As  a further  step,  ‘markup’  could  be 
introduced  so  as  to  cover  staff  ‘wages.’ 


As  a reflection  of  the  real  world,  a store 
provides  a relevant  and  meaningful  exper- 
ience for  primary  children.  If  teachers  are 
going  to  be  in  tune  with  today's  world, 
they  must  realize  that  learning  is  not  an 
abstract  process  related  only  to  textbooks, 
but  a life-oriented  experience  related  to 
the  total  community. 
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Canadabooks:  Books  for  Canadian 
Education 

Established  in  1974,  with  assistance  from 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments, 
Canadabooks  is  an  independent  organiza- 
tion with  a membership  of  twenty-seven 
small,  independent,  Canadian-owned 
publishers.  Designed  to  promote  the  use 
in  our  school  libraries  and  classrooms  of 
books  written  and  published  by  Cana- 
dians, the  organization  sees  itself  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  educational 
community  and  the  publishers  it  repre- 
sents. The  need  to  focus  attention  on 
Canadian  books  was  sharply  underlined 
by  the  findings  of  an  independent  pub- 
lishers’ association  survey  that  of  the 
$87  300  000  spent  on  books  by  schools 
in  Canada  in  1973,  Canadian-owned 
publishers  received  only  $2  61 0 000. 

Canadabooks  informs  teachers  of  the 
books  its  members  are  producing, 
answers  inquiries,  and  handles  orders. 
This  means  that  through  a single  com- 
munication teachers  can  get  in  touch  with 
twenty-seven  Canadian  publishers. 

Michael  Preston,  Managing  Director  of 
Canadabooks,  says,  'We  feel  that  Cana- 
dian publishers  are  producing  — or  could 
produce  — all  the  books  that  are  nec- 
essary for  Canadian  schools.  There’s 
absolutely  no  need  for  these  schools  to 
encourage  the  importation  of  the  books  — 
and  therefore  the  values  — of  other 
countries.’ 

Communications  should  be  addressed 
to: 

Canadabooks 

56  The  Esplanade  East 

Suite  402 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5E1A8. 

Telephone:  (416)  368  4805 


Ministry  of  Education  People-Reaching 
Project 

Early  last  summer,  a Ministry  of  Education 
information  campaign  found  its  way  into 
some  550  Dominion  Stores,  Loblaws, 
Miracle  Food  Marts,  and  LCBO  stores. 
Other  provincial  participants  included 
twenty-five  Northern  Affairs  offices  of  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  and  a 
number  of  local  school  boards  and  public 
libraries.  The  objective  was  the  wide- 
spread distribution  of  a series  of  brochures 
dealing  with  matters  of  current  educational 
concern. 

The  series  included  twenty  titles. 

Subject  selection  was  based  on  the 
frequency  with  which  matters  were  raised 
by  the  public.  Director  of  Communications 
Services  Joe  Di  Profio  introduced  the 
campaign  as  a direct  response  to  the 
demand  for  information  demonstrated  by 
the  more  than  1 5 000  inquiries  handled  by 
his  office  last  year. 

Among  the  most  popular  titles  were 
'Credit  for  the  School  of  Hard  Knocks,’ 


'Who  Is  Responsible  for  Our  Children’s 
Education?’  and  'Who  Decides  What  Will 
Be  Taught?’  Well  received  too  were 
'Parents  and  Teachers:  Working  Together,’ 
'Education  for  New  Canadians,’  ‘Your 
School  Board:  Get  in  Touch,’  'Reading 
and  Writing:  How  Your  Child  Can  Improve,’ 
'Choosing  Courses  in  Secondary  School,’ 
‘Entering  School:  Who,  Where,  and  How?’ 
and  discussions  of  the  credit  system, 
discipline,  educational  financing,  com- 
munity use  of  schools,  correspondence 
and  night  school  courses,  and  metrication. 
All  pamphlets  were  published  in  English 
and  French. 

Since  many  of  the  brochures  refer  the 
reader  to  school  boards,  faculties  or 
colleges  of  education,  and  regional  offices 


of  the  Ministry,  these  bodies  may  expect 
a significant  increase  in  inquiries  and 
requests  for  services.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
suggested  that  educators  at  all  levels 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  brochures. 
Copies  are  readily  available.  Retail  outlet 
display  racks  will  be  stocked  throughout 
the  year,  regional  offices  of  the  Ministry 
have  ample  supplies,  many  school  boards 
have  obtained  a quantity,  and  mail-order 
forms  have  been  widely  distributed.  If 
difficulty  in  obtaining  copies  should  arise, 
please  write  to: 

Fact  Sheets 
Ministry  of  Education 
Mowat  Block,  14th  Floor 
Queen’s  Park 
Toronto,  Ontario  M7A1L2. 
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Re trait  premature  des 
etudiants  des  ecoles 

secondaires 

de  langue  frangaise 


I Monique  Beauchemin  et  Arthur  Knight 

Cet  article  est  tire  d’un  rapport  plus 
elabore  redige  en  anglais  par  Monsieur  G. 
W.  Fleming  et  Madame  Dormer  Ellis, 
docteurs  en  education,  et  qui  avait  pour 
titre,  ‘Early  Withdrawals  from  French 
Language  Secondary  Schools.’  Cette 
etude  faisait  partie  d’un  plus  vaste  projet 
soit:  ‘A  Study  of  the  Characteristics  and 
Needs  of  Franco-Ontarian  Children  in  the 
Ontario  Educational  System.’ 


i En  janvier  1972, ‘Le  comite  de 

subventions  de  recherche  en  education’ 
du  Ministere  octroyait  la  premiere  d’une 
serie  d’allocations  a ce  projet.  La 
necessity  d’une  telle  recherche  remontait 
a 1968  alors  que  le  gouvernement  de 
I’Ontario  avait  entrepris  les  demarches 
! necessaires  pour  integrer  les  ecoles 
secondaires  frangaises  dans  le  systeme 
scolaire  publique. 

Si  le  systeme  scolaire  veut  offrir  un 
enseignement  adequat  aux  etudiants 
franco-ontariens,  il  est  important  de  bien 
les  connaTtre.  Quels  sont  les  traits 
; caracteristiques  de  leur  milieu?  Dans 
quelle  mesure  ont-ils  conserve  leur 
culture  et  leur  langue?  A quel  rythme  se 
sont-ils  epanouis  dans  les  domaines  des 
langues  et  des  mathematiques?  Ont-ils 
la  base  voulue  pour  reussir? 

II  est  important  de  connaTtre  leurs 
aspirations  et  I’ideal  qu’ils  se  proposent 
d’atteindre;  si,  enfin,  les  capacites  qu’ils 
possedent  et  les  succes  qu’ils  remportent 
correspondent  a leurs  ambitions.  Est-ce 
que  leurs  plans  evoluent  au  fur  et  a 
mesure  qu’ils  completent  leur  cours 
secondaire?  Sont-ils  mieux  renseignes 
alors  sur  les  differents  cours  disponibles 
ou  carrieres  a poursuivre? 

Ce  projet  a pour  but  de  repondre  a 
toutes  ces  differentes  questions  dans  la 
mesure  du  possible,  et  ce,  apres  une 


etude  effectuee  a long  terme.  Au  debut 
de  I’annee  scolaire  1972/73  un  groupe 
d’au  dela  de  2000  eleves  de  la  neuvieme 
annee  venant  de  quinze  ecoles  secon- 
daires frangaises  participaient  au  projet. 

Ces  ecoles  etaient  reparties  dans  toute 
la  province  de  I'Ontario  notamment: 
Algonquin  (North  Bay),  Casselman- 
Cambridge,  Champlain  (Ottawa), 
Confederation  (Welland),  De  La  Salle 
(Ottawa),  Etienne  Brule  (Toronto), 
Franco-Cite  (Sturgeon  Falls),  General 
Vanier  (Cornwall),  Hawkesbury,  La 
Citadelle  (Cornwall),  Plantagenet,  Rayside 
(Azilda),  Rockland,  Theriault  (Timmins) 
et  Vankleek  Hill.  Si  le  projet  regoit 
d’autres  subventions  on  pourra  suivre 
ces  eleves  jirsqu’a  ce  qu’ils  aient  termine 
leur  cours  secondaire  ou  jusqu’a  ce 
qu’ils  aient  quitte  I’ecole. 

Les  chercheurs  ont  done  redige  un 
questionnaire  qu’ils  ont  distribue  a ces 
eleves  de  la  neuvieme  annee  en  72/73. 
L’eleve  devait  y inscrire  son  age  en 
janvier,  sa  date  de  naissance,  son  sexe, 
le  nombre  d’enfants  dans  sa  famille, 
I’occupation  de  son  pere  et  I’origine 
ethnique  de  ses  parents.  On  lui 
demandait  quelle  langue  etait  en  usage 
a la  maison,  le  degre  d'instruction  de  ses 
parents,  s’il  avait  frequente  la  maternelle 
ou  jardin  d’enfants  et  s’il  avait  ‘saute’  ou 
repete  un  cours.  II  y revelait  sa  moyenne 
obtenue  dans  la  huitieme  annee,  et  la 
possibility  ou  non  pour  lui  de  terminer  ses 
etudes  secondaires.  Les  reponses  a ces 
questions  et  d’autres  encore  allaient 
donner  aux  chercheurs  un  assez  bon 
apergu  de  I’eleve. 

Ce  rapport  concerne  le  groupe  initial 
qui  fut  suivi  jusqu’au  ler  avril  1974.  II 
etablit  des  comparaisons  entre  les 
jeunes  qui  frequentaient  encore  I’ecole 
et  ceux  qui  avaient  abandonne  leurs 
etudes.  Cinquante  d'entre  eux  ont 
definitivement  quitte;  il  y a toujours 
quelques-uns  desquels  on  est  sans 


bien  qu’il  puisse  influencertres  peu  les 
statistiques,  empeche  tout  de  meme 
I’equipe  de  recherche  d'analyser  a la 
perfection  I’ampleur  du  probleme.  On 
suivra  tout  le  groupe  jusqu’au  1 er 
septembre  1975.  On  anticipe  que  le 
nombre  d’eleves  ayant  quitte  I'ecole  aura 
alors  augmente.  II  sera  possible  de  vous 
communiquer  des  observations  plus 
valables  dans  une  edition  ulterieure  de  la 
revue  Orbit. 

Les  eleves  qui  ont  renonce  a leurs 
etudes  jusqu’au  1 er  avril  1 974  etait 
suffisant  pour  que  les  chercheurs  puissent 
en  tirer  les  conclusions  suivantes: 

1.  L’echantiilon  original  d’eleves 
comprenait  2224  etudiants  dont  1022 
gargons  et  1 202  filles.  Sur  les  50  qui  ont 
quitte  I’ecole,  21  etaient  des  gargons  et 
29  des  filles.  La  proportion  a ete  gardee. 

2.  Age  de  I’etudiant  qui  abandonne  ses 
etudes.  Seuls  les  etudiants  incapables 
de  progresser  ou  les  expulses  echap- 
paient  a la  loi  scolaire  qui  stipulait  alors 
que  I’eleve  devait  frequenter  I’ecole 
jusqu’a  I’age  de  16  ans.  Plusieurs 
quittaient  a 14  ans  mais  la  plupart  avaient 
15  ans  ou  plus;  ils  etaient  plus  ages  que 
ceux  qui  continuaient  leurs  etudes. 

3.  Presence  des  deux  parents.  Les 
eleves  des  deux  groupes  avaient  en 
majority  leurs  parents,  pere  et  mere.  La 
mort  du  pere,  on  en  avait  enregistre  un 
peu  plus  de  cas  chez  les  eleves  qui 
avaient  quitte  I’ecole,  n’etait  pas 
cependant  la  raison  pour  laquelle  ceux-ci 
avaient  abandonne  leurs  etudes. 

4.  La  famille.  Les  etudiants  qui  quittaient 
I'ecole  venaient  definitivement  de  families 
plus  nombreuses;  le  rang  que  le  jeune 
occupait  dans  la  famille,  toutefois, 
importait  peu. 

5.  L'emploi  du  pere.  Des  eleves  qui 
quittaient  I’ecole  60%  repondaient  que 
leur  pere  avait  un  emploi,  32%  disaient 
que  non  et  8%  n’avaient  rien  inscrit  au 
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questionnaire.  Chez  les  autres,  80% 
des  peres  travaillaient,  15%  ne  donnaient 
pas  de  reponse.  Ilya  lieu  d’affirmer  avec 
certitude  que  le  'chomage’  du  pere  avait 
une  repercussion  sur  le  retrait  premature 
de  I'etudiant. 

6.  L’emploi  de  la  mere.  Tres  peu  de 
meres  travaillaient  en  dehors  du  foyer 
dans  les  deux  groupes. 

7.  L'origine  ethnique.  Les  participants  des 
deux  groupes  etaient  d’origine  cana- 
dienne-frangaise;  ils  parlaient  I’anglais  et 
le  frangais. 

8.  Etudes  primaires.  II  est  a noter  que  le 
nombre  d’eleves  qui  n’avaient  pas 
frequente  le  jardin  d’enfants  se  retrou- 
vaient  en  majorite  chez  ceux  qui  quittaient 
tot  leurs  etudes. 

9.  Genre  d'ecole  frequentee  au  niveau 
elementaire.  La  majeure  partie  des  2000 
participants  avaient  frequente  les  ecoles 
separees  catholiques  ou  la  langue 
d’enseignement  etait  le  frangais;  presque 
tous  les  autres  avaient  poursuivi  leurs 
etudes  dans  des  ecoles  semblables  mais 
ou  les  matieres  etaient  enseignees  en 
anglais  et  en  frangais.  Fait  a remarquer, 
les  deux  groupes  avaient  presque  la 
meme  preparation  pour  poursuivre  leurs 
etudes  en  frangais  au  secondaire. 

1 0.  Succes  au  primaire.  Des  etudiants 
qui  avaient  abandonne  leurs  etudes  64% 
avaient  repete  une  classe,  les  autres 
seulement  17%.  Au  point  de  vue 
statistique,  ces  renseignements  s’averent 
tres  importants.  Dans  le  premier  cas,  la 


moyenne  obtenue  en  huitieme  annee 
etait  inferieure. 

1 1 . Projets  d’avenir.  II  y avait  une 
difference  marquee  dans  les  projets  des 
deux  groupes.  Environ  34%  des  etudiants 
qui  renongaient  a leurs  etudes  avaient 
deja  decide  de  quitter  I’ecole  apres  la 
dixieme  annee  ou  avant,  tandis  que  chez 
les  autres,  seulement  4%  avaient  formule 
la  meme  intention.  Seulement  un  eleve 
du  premier  groupe  avait  songe  a des 
etudes  post-secondaires  tandis  que  la 
moitie  de  I’autre  groupe  desiraient  les 
entreprendre.  Et  dire  qu’au  tout  debut  la 
moitie  de  ceux  qui  quittaient  avaient 
decide  de  completer  leur  douzieme 
annee. 

1 2.  Attitude  des  parents  en  ce  qui 
concerne  la  poursuite  des  etudes.  Les 
eleves  qui  perseveraient  avaient  ete 
fortement  encourages  par  leurs  parents 
plus  que  ne  I’avaient  ete  ceux  de  I'autre 
groupe. 

1 3.  Succes  au  secondaire.  A la  fin  de 
I’annee  academique  72/73,  on  avait  fait 
un  releve  des  notes  et  des  moyennes  de 
tous  les  eleves.  Ceux  qui  desiraient 
continuer  leurs  etudes,  naturellement 
avaient  de  meilleurs  resultats.  Ils  avaient 
accumule  une  moyenne  de  65.8,  les 
autres,  seulement  49.9.  Ils  detenaient  une 
moyenne  de  7.3  credits  comparativement 
a 4.8  pour  les  autres.  L’epreuve  standar- 
dise ‘Le  test  de  rendement  en  frangais’ 
accordait  une  moyenne  de  1 2.51  aux 
premiers  et  9.68  aux  seconds. 


Resume 

On  peut  dire  que  les  facteurs  qui 
distinguaient  les  deux  groupes  etaient  les 
suivants:  Les  etudiants  qui  abandonnaient 
leurs  etudes  prematurement  venaient  de 
families  plus  nombreuses;  ils  n’avaient 
pas  connu  de  succes  academique  au 
primaire  et  n’avaient  pas  en  general 
frequente  le  jardin  d’enfants.  Ils  avaient 
reussi  moins  bien  que  les  autres  dans  les 
tests  de  mathematiques  et  de  frangais. 

Les  quelques  eleves  qui  avaient  subi  le 
test  de  rendement  en  anglais  ont  recolte 
des  notes  plus  basses. 

Comme  I’echantillon  des  eleves  qui 
quittaient  I’ecole  etait  passablement 
restreint,  il  serait  impossible  de  conclure 
que  le  sexe,  I’emploi  des  parents  ou  la 
langue  d’enseignement  quand  ceux-ci 
frequentaient  I’ecole  aient  eu  un  role  a 
jouer.  Les  facteurs  sur  lesquels  les  deux 
groupes  differaient  ne  permettent  pas  k 
I’equipe  de  chercheurs  de  deceler  de 
fagon  precise  quel  individu  quittera  ou  non 
I’ecole,  mais  ces  recherches  revelent 
quand  meme  certaines  tendances. 

L’educateur  averti  qui  veut  voir 
I’etudiant  s’instruire  au  maximum  de  ses 
capacites  devra  tenir  compte  de  ces 
facteurs  sur  lesquels  I’ecole  peut  et  doit 
exercer  une  influence  salutaire. 


Un  des  codirecteurs  de  ce  projet  depuis 
son  d§but  en  1971,  Monsieur  Gerald 
Fleming  est  mort  le  22  septembre,  1975. 
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Mark  Holmes, 

Office  of  Field  Development,  OISE 


This  is  the  first  in  a series  of  reports  on 
textbooks.  Textbooks  are  regularly 
reviewed  as  they  are  published,  but  it  is 
often  difficult,  at  a given  time,  to  make 
reasonable  choices  among  rival  materials. 

For  example,  a committee  of 
mathematics  teachers  may  reach 
unanimous  agreement  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a particular  textbook.  After 
its  adoption  the  school  community  may 
find  that  the  book  has  no  Canadian 
content,  gives  little  emphasis  to  the  metric 
system,  and  is  not  closely  related  to  what 
the  board  sees  as  shortcomings  in 
children’s  appreciation  of  mathematics. 
Alternatively,  a board  may  be  pressuring 
teachers  to  adopt  books  when  the 
teachers  feel  that  there  are  more  suitable 
texts  available.  The  purpose  is  not  so 
much  to  rate  textbooks  from  excellent 
to  unsatisfactory  as  to  help  educators  to 
find  qualities  they  are  looking  for.  To 
some,  the  design  and  attractiveness  may 
be  paramount;  to  others,  a disciplined 
approach;  to  others,  value  for  money. 

Some  educators  feel  textbooks  are 
old-fashioned.  There  has  been  an 
understandable  reaction  against  the 
traditional  practice  of  having  .one 
prescribed  textbook  for  all  children  in 
every  course.  Teachers  as  professionals 
should  have  a major  input  as  to  the 
materials  used  in  the  school.  I am  not 
advocating  that  we  return  to  rooms  of 
children  in  the  same  grade  following  the 
same  text  at  the  same  time.  Nevertheless, 
good  texts  do  have  their  uses.  They 
provide  a frame  of  reference  for  the 
teacher.  They  provide  children  with 
sources  of  material  that  it  would  be  time- 
consuming  and  expensive  for  the  teacher 
to  provide  in  other  ways.  Most  important, 
good  textbooks  have  been  produced  by 
specialists  with  great  care  and  fore- 
thought, and  hurried  notes  and  stencils 
are  not  always  adequate  substitutes. 

In  this  report,  reading  texts  as 
recommended  in  the  Ministry  of 
Education’s  Circular  14  for  levels  4 to  6 
are  examined.  Subsequent  reports  will 
probably  deal  with  language  and 
mathematics  in  levels  7 to  9 and  social 
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sciences  in  the  senior  high  school. 
Eventually,  it  is  hoped  that  most  of  the 
major  disciplines  will  be  covered,  at 
which  time  consideration  may  be  given 
to  other  types  of  teaching  material.  Any 
criticisms  or  suggestions  are  welcome — 
let  me  know  in  which  subject  areas  you 
are  most  interested.  I should  also  be 
interested  in  hearing  from  teachers 
already  using  the  texts  who  may  agree  or 
disagree  with  my  comments. 

Reading  Texts  or  Basal  Readers, 

Levels  4 to  6 

In  examining  the  readers  the  following 
are  the  qualities  for  which  I looked: 

— Comprehensive,  lively,  interesting,  and 
varied  selections  of  prose  and  verse. 

— Recognizable  Canadian  content.  I was 
not  interested  in  the  nationality  of  the 
authors  but  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
Canadian  cultural  background.  I am 
certainly  not  suggesting  that  readers 
should  be  100%  Canadian,  but  they 
should  not  be  predominantly  American. 

— Colorful  and  artistic  design  that  has 
an  immediate  appeal  for  children  and 
teaches  them  to  appreciate  quality  in  art 
work  and  book  design. 

— An  integrated  approach  to  reading  that 
provides,  in  one  volume,  (a)  good  reading 
material  that  will  gradually  raise  children’s 
aspirations  in  literature;  (b)  enjoyable 
reading  that  will  encourage  children  to 
read  for  pleasure;  (c)  guidance  to 
children  in  helping  them  find  more  read- 
ing material  similar  to  that  found  in  the 
text;  (d)  exercises  that  will  test 
children’s  skills  in  reading — particularly 
sentence  and  paragraph  comprehension, 
word  attack,  vocabulary  building, 
development  of  atmosphere  and  setting, 
use  of  climax,  and  differentiation  between 
descriptive,  narrative,  humorous,  and 
persuasive  modes;  (e)  a good  variation 
in  reading  levels  that  caters  to  children 
at  least  one  year  below  grade  level  and 
two  years  above. 

Many  of  you  will  probably  not  share 
these  objectives — which  is  just  as  well, 
as  no  single  text  met  all  those  criteria. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  books  available 
that  I can  confidently  recommend,  and 
others  that  have  very  positive  value. 

Northern  Lights  and  Fireflies,  compiled 
by  J.  Mclnnes  and  E.  Hearn  (Level  5), 
Thomas  Nelson  & Sons,  1971  ($3.00). 

Presentation — This  book,  like  the 
others  in  the  series,  is  beautifully 
designed  and  will  be  a real  joy  to  most 
adults.  Children  may  find  its  appeal  a 
little  less  direct  than  that  of  Something  to 
Remember  (reviewed  below),  and  there 
is  the  occasional  gimmick  such  as 
obtrusive  page  numbers. 

Content — Of  all  the  books  reviewed 
here,  this  has  by  far  the  most  original  and 
the  most  striking  content.  The  verse 
selections  are  to  be  particularly  recom- 
mended, avoiding  the  archness  and 
cuteness  for  which  the  traditional  reader 


is  rightly  infamous.  Out  of  a total  of 
thirty-six  selections,  I judged  nine  to  be 
recognizably  Canadian  and  one  American. 

Technique — No  help  or  guidance  is 
provided  pupils  in  attacking,  compre- 
hending, and  analyzing  the  selections. 

This  is  unfortunately  true  of  most  modern 
readers.  It  is  argued  that  most  teachers 
prefer  to  do  this  for  themselves,  and  I have 
no  doubt  that  many  do.  Nevertheless,  I do 
think  that  many  teachers  would  welcome 
sensitive  and  penetrating  questions  for 
written  response  by  pupils — particularly 
where  they  have  to  deal  with  many 
groups  of  children  or  with  children 
working  individually.  The  reading  level  in 
the  text  is  comparatively  narrow, 
although  the  content  is  generally 
challenging.  The  accompanying  skill 
builder  is  a very  useful,  maybe  vital, 
adjunct.  Selections  are  thematic — and 
this  is  occasionally  irritating. 

General  Comment — Highly  recom- 
mended for  its  first-rate  presentation  and 
content  and  its  Canadian  emphasis.  The 
teacher  has  considerable  responsibility. 

Also  in  series — Driftwood  and 
Dandelions  and  Hockey  Cards  and 
Hopscotch  (Level  4);  Kites  and  Cart- 
wheels (Level  5);  Sleeping  Bags  and 
Flying  Machines  and  Toboggans  and 
Turtlenecks  (Level  6).  Associated  with 
program  are:  Read  Away  Skill  Books  A, 

B,  and  C — $2.80  each. 

Something  to  Remember,  compiled  by 
E.  A.  Thorn,  C.  Braun,  and  M.  I.  Richmond 
(Level  5),  Gage,  1973  ($5.80).  This  is  a 
combined  edition  of  Choices,  Encounters, 
Groups,  and  Wonders.  Each  is  available 
separately  in  soft  cover  at  $1 .56. 

Presentation — Of  the  books  reviewed, 
this  is  likely  to  have  the  greatest  immediate 
appeal  to  youngsters — with  gaudy  but 
attractive  colors  and  a varied  style.  Some 
of  the  typesetting  on  color  is  a little 
irritating  and  could  conceivably  deter 
reading.  It  is  reasonably  priced  and  well 
bound. 

Content — It  is  less  esoteric  than 
Northern  Lights  and  less  emphatically 
Canadian,  but  for  these  reasons  it  will 
probably  be  more  acceptable  to 
children — it  is  less  different.  If  Northern 
Lights  is  imaginative  and  innovative, 
Something  to  Remember  is  a delightful 
updated  version  of  the  traditional  reader. 

I judge  two  selections  in  the  Choices 
book  to  be  Canadian  and  one  or  two 
American  out  of  a total  of  fifteen. 

Technique — Once  again,  no  help  is 
given  the  student  informally  improving 
reading  skills.  As  the  material  is  generally 
more  straightforward  than  in  Northern 
Lights  the  teacher  may  find  it  easier  to 
tackle,  although  he  will  probably  have  to 
buy  the  accompanying  and  rather 
expensive  skill  builder  to  achieve  his 
purpose.  It  several  teachers  across 
several  grades  were  to  purchase  this 
series  of  texts,  I would  recommend  buying 
sets  of  the  paperback  versions  and 
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allocating  some  of  each  set  to  each 
grade  so  that,  for  example,  a grade  5 
teacher  would  have  two  level  5 books, 
one  level  4,  and  one  level  6.  Each  teacher 
would  have  materials  for  the  various 
achievement  levels  in  the  class,  and 
there  would  be  no  fear  of  repetition. 

There  would  also  be  a minimum  of 
labeling  of  children  as  grade  4 readers 
and  grade  6 readers. 

General  Comment — Highly  recom- 
mended for  its  delightful  appearance  and 
good  content.  The  teacher  must  ask 
searching  questions  on  the  varied 
selections  and  be  prepared  to  discuss 
them  in  depth. 

Also  in  series — People  Like  Me  (Level 
4);  How  Many  Miles?  (Level  6). 
Comprehension  Strategies  1 , 2,  and  3 — 
$3.68  each. 

Voyager  1,  compiled  by  C.  M.  Baldwin, 

J.  A.  McKeown,  and  R.  C.  Barrett  (Level 
4),  Copp  Clark,  1969  ($5.56). 

Presentation — The  design  of  this 
reader  falls  somewhere  between  that  of 
the  traditional  basal  reader  (e.g.,  Young 
Canada  Readers)  and  that  of  more 
contemporary  books  such  as  Northern 
Lights.  Although  there  is  some  use  of 
color,  illustrations  tend  to  be  fair  at  best 
and  are  often  mediocre.  The  book  is 
reasonably  priced,  but  is  not  available  in 
soft-cover  sections. 

Content — In  contrast  to  Northern 
Lights  and  Something  to  Remember, 
there  is  more  writing  of  dubious  quality; 
in  common,  there  is  little  variation  in 
level.  I would  like  to  see  more  consistent 
quality  but  less  consistent  level.  In  Unit 
3, 1 judged  one  selection  as  Canadian  and 
two  as  American  in  a total  of  seventeen. 

Technigue — While  this  is  in  many  ways 
a traditional  basal  reader,  it  is  not 
complete  in  itself,  and  most  teachers  will 
want  to  buy  the  accompanying  skill 
builder.  It  should  be  possible  to  integrate 
the  skills  most  needed  by  senior 
elementary  children  within  the  reader, 
relying  on  remedial  skill  builders  only 
for  children  needing  specialized  help. 

General  Comment — An  acceptable 
traditional  reader. 

Also  in  series — Voyager  2 and  Voyager 
3.  Accompanying  reading  skill  builders 
Explorer  1 and  Explorer  2 — $3.80  each. 

Starting  Points  in  Reading  A,  Second 
Book,  compiled  by  H.  Hooper  (Level  4), 
Ginn,  1972  ($3.64). 

Presentation — This  book  is  much  less 
attractive  than  the  first  two  reviewed  both 
in  design  and  in  production.  Although 
cheaper  than  the  others,  it  is  probably 
not  such  good  value. 

Content — The  text  is  clearly  directed 
toward  developmental  reading  in  contrast 
to  reading  for  pleasure  or  interest.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  perhaps  slightly  more 
'relevant'  than  the  other  books  reviewed. 
There  is  a heavy  emphasis  on  nonfiction 
and  reading  for  discovery.  Selections  are 


therefore  of  lesser  literary  value.  Some 
children  may  find  traces  of  condescen- 
sion. I rated  four  Canadian  selections  and 
two  American  out  of  a total  of  forty-seven. 

Technique — Almost  alone  among  the 
newer  texts,  some  questions  and 
directions  are  included.  There  is  also  a 
useful  glossary.  Unfortunately,  the 
questions  are  very  general  and  are 
intended  more  for  discussion  with  the 
teacher  than  for  independent  activity  by 
the  student.  They  are  questions  that  most 
teachers  would  readily  arrive  at  after 
going  through  the  selection.  What  is 
needed  instead  are  carefully  graded, 
directed  questions  for  students  that  can 
contribute  directly  to  the  objectives  of 
the  reading  program. 

General  Comment — Some  teachers 
may  well  prefer  these  books  for  use  with 
inner-city  children.  Also  in  series — 
Starting  Points  in  Reading  A,  First  Book; 

B,  First  Book;  B,  Second  Book;  C,  First 
Book. 

Young  Canada  Readers  4,  compiled  by 
J.  Bailey  (Level  4),  Thomas  Nelson  & 

Sons,  1961  ($4.20). 

General  Comment  — Although  dated 
by  its  dull  appearance  and  format,  this 
book  has  qualities  that  some  of  the 
modern  series  lack.  The  verse  selection 
is  above  average  and  there  is  good  literary 
content,  some  of  it  Canadian.  In  addition, 
there  is  a skill  section  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  book.  I would  recommend  that 
teachers  who  have  these  books  tucked 
away  in  closets  consider  them  for  limited 
use  — at  least  for  the  verse,  the  better 
literature,  and  the  Canadian  content. 

I would  not  hesitate  to  buy  a few  new 
copies  to  make  up  a small  set. 

Also  in  series  — Young  Canada 
Readers  5 and  6. 

New  Worlds,  compiled  by  W.  J.  McIntosh 
and  M.  A.  Affleck  (Level  6),  Ginn,  1962 
($4.28). 

General  Comment  — This  is  a tradi- 
tional text  with  its  low  price  and  Canadian 
content  to  commend  it.  It  has  a higher 
proportion  of  ephemeral  writing  than  most 
of  the  others  and  is  not  recommended 
for  new  purchase.  If  funds  are  limited,  one 
would  be  better  advised  to  buy  small  sets 
of  the  sections  of  the  first-mentioned 
Nelson  series  and  the  Gage  series  than 
to  add  to  one’s  collection  of  these  basal 
readers. 

Also  in  series  — Adventure  Awaits  and 
Beyond  the  Horizon  (Level  5). 

A World  to  Discover,  compiled  by 

S.  M.  Kahoe  (Level  4),  Palm,  1968  ($4.12). 

Presentation  — This  is  the  poorest  text 
reviewed  in  terms  of  design,  with  an 
unattractive  traditional  layout.  It  will  be 
off-putting  to  many  students,  but  the 
comparatively  low  price  may  offset  this 
disadvantage  for  some  teachers. 

Content  — The  content  is  much  better 
than  one  might  expect  from  the  appear- 


ance; there  are,  for  example,  good 
selections  by  Caswell,  Cleary,  Lindgren, 
and  Dalgliesh.  There  is  some  religious 
influence,  insufficient  I would  have  thought 
to  make  it  a Catholic  text  and  therefore 
insufficient  to  justify  its  selection  on 
religious  grounds  over  some  of  the  other 
alternatives.  There  is  also  more  writing 
of  doubtful  value  than  in  the  texts  reviewed 
above.  In  two  units  I judged  there  to  be 
three  Canadian  selections  and  two 
American  in  a total  of  twenty-three. 

Technique  — As  is  the  case  with  most 
of  the  other  texts,  the  students  are  left 
almost  on  their  own.  There  is  a glossary 
in  the  form  of  an  appendix. 

General  Comment  — The  text  may  be 
acceptable  to  schools  that  are  prepared 
to  sacrifice  some  quality  in  written  expres- 
sion and  design  to  obtain  a book  with 
some  religious  content  at  a low  price. 

Also  in  series  — A World  to  Explore 
(Level  5)  and  A World  to  Unite  (Level  6). 

Conclusion 

To  those  educators  who  have  discarded 
basal  readers  in  favor  of  kits,  novels,  and 
skill  builders,  I would  heartily  recommend 
a close  look  at  the  two  highly  recom- 
mended series.  I think  they  provide  as 
much  flexibility  as  the  alternatives,  and  a 
strong  Canadian  flavor. 

To  publishers,  I would  suggest  that  they 
reconsider  their  policy  of  separating  skill- 
building techniques  from  the  readers, 
thus  making  them  more  open  to  com- 
petition from  paperbacks  that  flood  in 
cheaply  from  south  of  the  border.  If 
children  work  increasingly  in  small  groups 
or  individually,  the  teacher  needs  as  much 
help  as  can  be  given  in  directing  them 
toward  the  development  of  appropriate 
skills. 

None  of  the  texts  considered  here  will 
hinder  Canadian  acculturation;  Northern 
Lights  will  probably  enhance  it.  Neither 
of  the  highly  recommended  texts  could  be 
interpreted  as  being  discriminatory  — 
in  fact,  both  seem  to  have  made  deliberate 
efforts  to  avoid  undue  role  differentiation 
between  boys  and  girls. 

Those  already  using  an  older  series 
should  carefully  consider  the  advantages 
of  changing  to  a newer  series,  and  also 
the  costs.  If  teaching  objectives  are  biased 
toward  reading  as  a skill  as  distinct  from 
reading  for  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  the 
Ginn  series  might  be  considered. 

In  sum,  I see  no  conflict  between  a 
textbook's  being  Canadian  and  being 
good. 

Note:  Before  his  appointment  to  OISE, 

Dr.  Holmes  was  director  general  of  the 
North  Island  Regional  School  Board, 
Montreal.  He  has  been  a school  principal 
at  the  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior 
high  school  levels,  and  while  he  was  an 
elementary  school  principal  he  was 
actively  involved  in  surveying  reading 
programs.  An  interview  with  Dr.  Holmes 
appears  on  pages  7-11-. 
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Orbit  is  grateful  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Nova  Scotia  Com- 
munications and  Information 
Centre,  for  they  have  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  embark  upon 
a long-standing  plan  to  feature 
Canadian  provinces  in  Teaching 
Aids  from  the  Community.  We  are 
pleased  to  devote  this  column  to 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  following  publications  are 
available  free  to  school  principals, 
teachers,  and  librarians.  Please 
address  all  requests  to: 

Public  Enquiries 

Nova  Scotia  Communications 

and  Information  Centre 

P.O.  Box  2206 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

B3J  3C4 


THE 

* PROVINCE 
OF 
NOVA 
SCOTIA 

CANADA 




The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 

A distinctive  way  of  life  — shaped 
by  its  maritime  setting,  natural 
resources,  and  history  — finds 
expression  in  the  booklet  The 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Can- 
ada’s characteristic  diversity  is 
perhaps  nowhere  more  visible 
than  in  this  province  where 
sophisticated  vessels  of  Maritime 
Command  mingle  with  craft  of  the 
centuries-old  fishing  industry; 
where  research  on  the  energy 
potential  of  the  Fundy  tides 
parallels  proposed  revitalization 
of  coal  mining;  and  where,  within 
miles  of  the  peaceful  orchards  of 
the  Annapolis  Valley,  a huge 
container  port  links  Canada  with 
the  four  corners  of  the  globe.  The 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia  reviews 
natural  resources,  primary  and 
secondary  industries,  military 
bases  and  defense  commitments, 
economic  development,  urban 
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expansion,  and  fiscal  policies, 
and  concludes  with  an  extensive 
statistical  summary.  Printed  on 
heavy  stock  with  stiff  cover  and 
convenient  ring-binding,  this 
illustrated  publication  affords  a 
clear  and  detailed  picture  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Nova  Scotia  Times 

Published  six  times  a year  by  the 
Nova  Scotia  Communications  and 
Information  Centre,  the  Nova 
Scotia  Times  features  illustrated 
articles  on  subjects  of  current 
interest.  Articles  appearing  in  a 
typical  issue  include  a review  of 
provincial  festivals  and  their 
origins,  a discussion  of  Cansteel 
Corporation,  an  in-depth  look  at 
the  Strait  of  Canso  Superport, 
and  a rundown  on  young  Nova 
Scotians  who  are  potential  com- 
petitors in  the  1976  Olympics. 
Printed  on  loose  sheets  of  durable 
stock,  the  Nova  Scotia  Times 
represents  a welcome  addition  to 
library  or  resource  center  refer- 
ence materials. 


the 
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The  Nova  Scotia  Story 

The  Nova  Scotia  Story  synopsizes 
the  long  transition  from  Verra- 
zano’s  16th-century  ‘Arcadia’  to 
the  Nova  Scotia  of  today.  Illus- 
trated with  black-and-white  and 
color  photographs,  and  including 
a center-spread  map  of  eastern 
Canada  and  United  States,  the 
booklet  contains  an  abundance 
of  current  information.  But  in  a 
province  where  — in  close  prox- 
imity to  modern  fishing  methods 


and  processing  plants  — fisher- 
men still  mend  nets  and  tend 
lobster  pots,  past  and  present  are 
inextricably  linked.  And  out  of  the 
past,  preserved  in  the  dual  lega- 
cies of  Britain  and  France,  has 
grown  a rich  and  distinctive 
culture. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Story  is  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive 
overview  of  life  and  livelihood  in 
late-20th-century  Nova  Scotia, 
colored  by  frequent  backward 
glances  at  people  and  events  that 
shared  in  shaping  its  present. 
Tradition  is  cherished  in  the 
‘Royal  Province’  of  James  I:  the 
official  emblem  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
the  Royal  Arms  granted  in  1625. 

Other  References 

To  many  of  our  readers,  the 
publications  featured  above  will 
no  doubt  prove  completely  satis- 
factory; to  others,  they  will  serve 
as  a stimulant  to  further  study  and 
research.  For  the  guidance  of  the 
latter  group,  we  offer  the  following 
list  of  references,  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  Bruce 
Fergusson,  Provincial  Archivist 
for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

To  obtain  the  books,  interested 
readers  should  get  in  touch  with 


their  local  bookstore  or  public 
library. 

Beck,  J.  M.  The  Government  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Toronto:  University 
of  Toronto  Press,  1957. 

Beck,  J.  M.  Joseph  Howe,  Voice 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Toronto:  McClel- 
land and  Stewart,  1964  (Carleton 
Library  no.  20). 

Brebner,  J.  B.  The  Neutral  Yan- 
kees of  Nova  Scotia.  New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1937. 
Brebner,  J.  B.  New  England's 
Outpost.  Hamden,  Conn.:  Anchor 
Books,  1965. 

Fergusson,  C.  Bruce.  Joseph 
Howe  of  Nova  Scotia.  Windsor, 
N.S.:  Lancelot  Press,  1973. 
Fergusson,  C.  Bruce,  and  Pope, 
William.  Glimpses  into  Nova 
Scotia  History.  Windsor,  N.S.: 
Lancelot  Press,  1974. 

MacLennan,  J.  S.  Louisbourg  from 
Its  Foundation  to  Its  Fall,  1713- 
1758.  Toronto:  Macmillan,  1918. 
Place  Names  and  Places  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Belleville,  Ont.:  Mika 
Publishing  Company,  1974. 
Raddall,  Thomas  H.  Halifax, 
Warden  of  the  North.  Toronto: 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  1948. 
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Red  Lake  District  High  School 


The  Red  Lake  District  High  School  Board  was 
created  by  Order-in-Council  of  the  Provincial 
Cabinet  in  March  1950.  The  board  immediately 
began  plans  for  the  construction  of  a high 
school  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  communities 
of  the  Red  Lake  mining  area  — Madsen, 
Balmertown,  Cochenour,  Ear  Falls,  and  Red 
Lake.  When  it  first  opened  in  1953,  Red  Lake 
District  High  School  consisted  of  six  class- 
rooms and  a small  gymnasium  and  had  a 
student  population  of  150.  From  this  meager 
beginning  the  school  has  seen  five  building 
additions  — the  latest  of  which,  a new  gym- 
nasium-science complex,  was  opened  in 
1975  — and  a steady  growth  to  the  present 
population  of  500  students. 

Red  Lake  District  High  School  is  the  north- 
ernmost high  school  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
located  some  1 10  miles  north  of  the  Trans- 
Canada  Highway  about  60  miles  from  the 
Manitoba  border.  The  program  offered  is 
basically  academic  in  nature  with  emphasis 
placed  on  English,  mathematics,  science, 
history,  geography,  and  physical  education. 
There  are,  however,  industrial  arts,  home 
economics,  and  outdoor  education  shops  as 
well  as  boys’  and  girls’  occupational  shops. 
The  outdoor  education  program,  established 
three  years  ago,  continues  to  grow,  for  its 
subject  matter  is  of  great  relevance  in  this  area 
of  the  province:  skills  such  as  snowshoe 
making,  canoe  making,  and  leather  tanning, 


and  extensive  study  of  economic  concerns 
such  as  the  Mining  Act,  claim  staking,  wild  rice 
harvesting,  prospecting,  and  the  local  tourist 
industry. 

Other  subjects  available  include  French, 
typing,  'People  and  Politics,’  world  religions, 
and  accounting. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  take  eight 
credits  in  each  of  their  first  two  years  and 
seven  credits  in  the  last  two  years  in  order  to 
obtain  an  SSGD  based  on  30  credits.  A large 
number  of  graduates  complete  diplomas  with 
31  and  32  credits. 

In  addition  to  the  diploma  program,  RLDHS 
also  offers  an  extensive  intramural  program 
from  noon  to  1 :00  p.m.  each  day.  All  students 
are  free  of  classes  during  this  period,  and 
over  a dozen  activities  and  sports  are  offered 
to  appeal  to  all  tastes.  Interest  in  this  program 
is  strong  and  student  participation  at  a very 
high  level. 

The  Norwossaa  Sports  program  is  an  extra- 
curricular extension  of  the  regular  program, 
and  the  two  hundred  students  who  participate 
in  such  sports  as  basketball,  volleyball,  foot- 
ball, and  hockey  travel  regularly  to  Dryden 
(140  miles),  Kenora  (180  miles),  and  Fort 
Frances  (280  miles),  where  they  meet  other 
students  from  Northwestern  Ontario. 


P.  J.  Sayeau,  Principal 
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